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Field Marshal Lord Roberts, of Kandahar, K.P., 


P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
By D. T. 


The departure of Lord Roberts to 
the seat of the war in South Africa as 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army, with Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
toum as his chief of staff, has given 
universal satisfaction. This gallant of- 
ficer has had a brilliant career, and al- 
though advanced in years, it can be said 
“his natural force:is not abated.” He 
was born in 1832 at Cawnpore, the son 
of General Sir Abraham Roberts, 
G.C.B. The army was his earliest 
school, and he was a soldier from a very 
early age. Lord Roberts joined the 
Bengal Artillery in 1851. He won the 
V. C. during the Indian Mutiny. It 
was his march to Kabul and relief of 
Kandahar in 1879 that made his name 
as one of the greatest generals in the 
army. From 1881 until 1885 he was 
Commander-in-Chief in Madras, and 
from 1885 to 1893 Commander-in- 
Chief in India. Since 1895 he has 
been Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. 
Lord Roberts has probably more 
medals and decorations than any other 
officer in the service. He has received 


V.C. 


Euiort. 


the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament on two occasions and was 
mentioned in despatches twenty-three 
times before the Afghanistan campaign. 
Among other honors that have been 
showered upon him are the Freedom of 
London, Edinburgh, and several large 
provincial towns in the United King- 
dom. He is a peer of the realm, under 
the title of Lord Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford. It will be seen from 
the above brief sketch that Lord Rob- 
erts holds an unique position in the 
British army. Surely the fates have 
been kind to him; but Lord Roberts is 
not the type of man to wait for “ some- 
thing to turn up,” he is a man of ac- 
tion, sagacity, and foresight, can be 
depended upon to make the most of his 
opportunities, and will never overlook 
the minor details of a campaign. He is 
a typical soldier in temperament and 
mental power; there is no superfluous 
adipose to incline him to ease or in- 
ertia. Sprightliness, promptness, keen- 
ness of perception, and mental smart- 
ness are leading traits in his character. 
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He is not to be caught napping nor 
indulging in reveries, he is always on 
the alert and watchful of consequences; 
he has too much caution and fore- 
thought to be rash in his actions, and 
this undoubtedly is the secret of his 
past successes. While he will exercise 
a great amount of discretion in the 
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his tactics will be marked by precision; 
in this particular his mistakes will be 
very few indeed, for he takes into ac- 
count all the details, and nothing is 
overlooked. His Causality, Construc- 
tiveness, and Cautiousness, combined 
with his strong perceptive powers, give 
him unusual ability in organizing ways 








LORD ROBERTS. 


manipulation of his forces, he will show 
little fear or timidity in the discharge 
of his duty. The development of his 
head in the region of the parietal emi- 
nences indicate that he is a very safe 
man and can be depended upon to do 
the right thing in an emergency. Lord 
Roberts will always excel in planning, 


and means. He is pre-eminently prac- 
tical, critical, and far-seeing; his ob- 
servations are so keen and his mind so 
comprehensive that he is able to take 
an extensive survey of his surroundings, 
and will always act in a very decisive 
manner. His organization is a very 
interesting study, there is so much 
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strength, mental and physical vigor, in- 
domitable will-power, energy, resolute- 
ness and determination, that he can go 
through severer tasks than most men. 
Yet there is no lack of sympathy, 
warmth of feeling, or generosity in his 
nature; he is influenced by the highest 
motives in all his work and is thorough- 
ly conscientious in his dealings with 
subordinates. Although a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, it is contrary to his nature 
to be harsh or unduly severe without a 
just cause. The development of the 
crown of his head is very marked. Such 
a man would rise to prominence in any 
sphere of life and take the reins in any 
daring enterprise. He will need plenty 
of freedom to successfully accomplish 
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his work, and will not be able to tolerate 
too much red tape. Thoroughness will 
characterize al! his undertakings, and 
his active mind will not allow him to be 
lazy; his ingenuity is as marked as his 
activity, and his resources are very 
great. Lord Roberts is deservedly very 
popular in the army, and great sympa- 
thy is felt for him at the loss of his only 
son, Lieutenant Roberts, which oc- 
curred at General Buller’s recent reverse 
at Tugela River. There is no need to 
speculate as to what Lord Roberts will 
do in South Africa; his past achieve- 
ments in the service of his country in- 
cline us to think he will be successful 
in bringing to a conclusion his difficult 
task in the shortest practicable time. 


——_q———_————_ 


A True Physiognomical Story. 


By Epwarp J. CHALFANT. 


The following story is entirely true 
in every respect; but for several rea- 
sons, I prefer not to give the names of 
two individuals connected with it. 

In 1860, Thomas D. Anderson, now 
deceased, was engaged in the whole- 
sale and retail hardware business, on the 
northwest corner of Pratt and Light 
Streets, Baltimore, Md. He had three 
clerks, I being the bookkeeper, and 
also a general assistant when occasion 
required it. 

I had been studying Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, and all the sciences con- 
nected with them, from Fowler and 
Wells’s books, for about ten years. I 
had also attended about ten lectures on 
these sciences, which were delivered in 
Baltimore, by Professor 0. S. Fowler, 
and by Professors L. N. Fowler and S. 
R. Wells. And, having sufficient intel- 
lectual ability, a strong constitution, 
and energy that kept me in perpetual 
motion, I had become a very expert 
Physiognomist, perhaps the best one in 
the city. 

In 1860, too, a man whom I will 
designate as Sharper, who was very well 
known in Baltimore, and who moved in 


the best society, came to my employer, 
and made arrangements with him to 
furnish the hardware for a number of 
houses, which were to be erected in the 
northwestern part of the city. 

As soon as I saw Sharper, who was @ 
stranger to me, I told Mr. Anderson that 
he would lose money by him if he did 
not take the precaution to make himself 
entirely secure. But Sharper had such 
a good reputation in church circles, and 
in other circles in society in which he 
and Mr. Anderson moved, that my em- 
ployer only ridiculed Physiognomy and 
myself, in a style in which he was a mas- 
ter. He simply told me that Physiog- 
nomy was mainly moonshine, and that I 
knew entirely too much about unknow- 
able things in general. 

A very honest, worthy, and highly re- 
spected carpenter, whom I will desig- 
nate as Lamb, because Sharper was a 
very dangerous wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
was selected by Sharper to build the 
houses. Lamb had known Sharper for 
several years, and had full and complete 
confidence in him, based as I suppose on 
Sharper’s excellent reputation in church 
circles. Lamb was well known to all of 
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us at the store; and we all loved and ad- 
mired him for his manly conduct on all 
occasions. He was so thoroughly hon- 
est himself, that he could not realize or 
understand what a complete and perfect 
scoundrel Sharper really was. 

Although I had had no success in at- 
tempting to save my worthy employer 
from loss, I decided to try to save my 
friend, Lamb, from the very dangerous 
situation in which I believed he was 
placing himself. And it was only be- 
cause I had sincere regard for him, that 
I watched for an opportunity to suggest 
to him to take advantage of the excel- 
lent lien laws of the State of Mary- 
land. 

One day, which was a very bad day 
for me, I said to Lamb that under simi- 
lar circumstances, I would take advan- 
tage of the lien laws. I was careful to 
say nothing to Lamb about my opinion 
of Sharper; as I knew they were very 
close friends. 

Lamb, to my great astonishment, 
went direct to Sharper and informed 
him that I was saying things which re- 
flected upon his character. And 
Sharper, pale with rage, came to the 
store, made a very abusive attack upon 
me, charging me with saying things I 
did not say, and demanding my immedi- 
ate discharge. I denied all his charges; 
but at the earnest request of my em- 
ployer, who was greatly distressed about 
the affair, I asked Sharper’s pardon, if 
I had said or done anything improper. 
And this ended a very strange occur- 
rence, which astonished everyone at the 
store. 


After the completion of the houses, 
my employer sent me to Sharper, to 
take three notes, in payment, amount- 
ing to about eight hundred dollars. 
Sharper had three notes ready for me; 
but I declined to receive them, because 
they were all dated on Sunday, and were 


therefore worthless. Sharper feigned 
surprise, tore them up, and gave me 
three genuine notes, which I gave him a 
receipt for. Mr. Anderson was greatly 
astonished when I related my extraordi- 
nary experience in settling with 
Sharper. 
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Months passed away, the rebellion 
came on rapidly, business in Baltimore 
was almost exterminated, and I finally 
left Mr. Anderson’s store. Coming to 
York, Pa., 1 entered Uncle Sam’s In- 
ternal Revenue service. I also joined 
three companies of Pennsylvania’s mili- 
tia, in succession; and on the third of 
September, 1864, I enlisted in the 
United States Navy, where I remained 
until the collapse of the Confederacy, 
being sent with the gunboat Wissa- 
hickon to the mouth of the Altamaha 
river, to capture Jeff Davis. 

While in the Navy, I received a letter 
from Mr. Anderson, requesting me to 
come back to him. But Uncle Sam had 
a death grip on me, and did not dis- 
charge me until I had eaten my share of 
his bacon, salt-horse, beans, and other 
delicacies, too numerous to mention. 

After bidding Uncle Sam a hearty 
good-by, and wishing him good luck 
and happiness forever, I went to Balti- 
more to see all my old friends and ac- 
quaintances. I called on Mr. Anderson, 
at the old stand. And the first thing 
he said was: “ Physiognomy is true; 
you do know something about rogues; 
Sharper swindled me out of all that 
money; and Lamb put several thousand 
dollars into those houses, and lost all he 
had in the world.” Sharper was, in 
fact, the sharpest sort of a sharper, just 
as I had stated privately to Mr. Ander- 
son, at the beginning. 

Sharper became a Confederate block- 
ade runner. He had a hollow cane, a 
false bottom in his hat, and other ar- 
rangements for carrying quinine to the 
Confederates; and he made many trips 
to the South before he was captured and 
sent to Fort Lafayette. And an account 
of his wonderful exploits in this line 
can be seen in detective L. C. Baker’s 
book, which contains the record of the 
United States detectives, during the Re- 
bellion. 

The reader will see, from this aston- 
ishing story, that it will pay business 
men, and all who have dealings with ac- 
quaintances and strangers, to obtain a 
sufficient knowledge of the greatest of 
all sciences—Physiognomy. 
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Moral Influence of Phrenology. 


By Exsie Casse~tt Sir. 


“Can you always tell a bad man by 
the shape of his head?” is a question 
that has been very frequently addressed 
to me during my professional career. 

“Of course,” the querist usually 
adds, “I do not mean the degenerate 
or the moral idiot. Everybody recog- 
nizes these types—the sloping brow, 
the heavy base brain, the gross and sen- 
sual mouth, the small and cruel eye— 
but not all bad men have heads that are 
badly shaped, while some who are quite 
moral and upright have modifications 
of the features mentioned.” 

Sometimes some well-meaning per- 
son will say, “ Mr. So-and-So is coming 
to you for a consultation this after- 
noon, and I hope you will tell him just 
what an unprincipled fellow he is. I 
think it would do him good to know 
what people think of him.” 

Then will follow a recital of Mr. So- 
and-So’s failings, which, of course, I 
do not want to hear, and must, when- 
ever possible, suppress. 

The gentleman thus discussed event- 
ually appears, and according to the 
querist’s judgment, reveals a rather 
good head, fairly well proportioned, 
not over large in any of the selfish pro- 
pensities; and yet, according to popular 
report, his character is indisputably 
bad in certain ways. 

The querist would promptly ask: 
“ Could the average Phrenologist, with 
a few years’ varied experience, see re- 
vealed in this man all the badness re- 
ported to be active in his daily life? ” 

I would answer the question in part 
by asking another: Is it the highest 
purpose of the examiner to tell this 
man he is a liar, an unprincipled money- 
grabber, an infidel, a libertine—any or 
all of these? 

If not (and I assert that it is not), 
what is the true purpose of a phreno- 
logical consultation? 

To me it has become one of the most 


sacred responsibilities of my life, one 
to which cannot be given too much care- 
ful consideration—to read the pages of 
a person’s history, his possibilities, his 
liabilities, what he is now and what he 
can be. I feel that if the delineation 
is to be anything to him, he must go out 
of my presence more fully conscious of 
his “divine origin” and his infinite 
possibilities for growth and develop- 
ment; he must be made to realize not 
only his need, but also how to supply 
that need. 

If he has some great fault, he must 
be made to feel that it is he who is 
getting the worst of it by indulging that 
fault, and by so doing he is losing some 
joy, some satisfaction of life that ought 
to be his. 

Not what is the worst a man can be 

guilty of, but what is the best of which 
he is capable, should be the aim of the 
Phrenologist in delineating a charac- 
ter. A consultation of this kind is 
really a “ treatment” in mental thera- 
peutics. It is a series of suggestions. 
The hypnotic state is not necessary; the 
subject presents himself in a plastic, 
receptive mood. All he has to do is to 
impress his memory with what the ex- 
aminer is saying. The suggestions, 
therefore, ought to be good—that is, up- 
lifting, elevating, encouraging, rather 
than accusative, belittling, or depress- 
ing. 
“You have told me hardly any of 
my faults,” is the terse comment some- 
times heard after giving a delineation 
of character. A little recapitulation 
convinces that nearly all the person’s 
faults have been plainly dealt with, but 
he has been made to feel, not that he is 
“ prone to evil and desperately wicked,” 
but rather that his deficiencies exist be- 
cause he has not yet come into the full 
inheritance of his highest possibili- 
ties. 

It often happens that sensitive peo- 
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ple are already too fully conscious of 
their deficiencies, faults, and abnormal- 
ities (everyone having more or less of 
these), but rarely—no, I will say what 
I believe—never is an individual fully 
aware of the heights of attainment and 
the depths of soul expression of which 
he is truly capable unless he has gained 
such knowledge through a personal ap- 
plication of phrenological principles. 

The travelling Phrenologist has less 
difficulties of certain kinds to contend 
with than one who conducts a local 
practice. To the former, the material 
that comes under his professional ken 
is always fresh and new. The examiner 
and his patron must meet on the plane 
of a common humanity. A minute 
knowledge of Phrenology must supply 
all the inspiration, and the result is 
likely to prove more satisfactory as a 
test. But where a Phrenologist is ex- 
tending the gospel of Phrenology in 
some civic centre, unless the locality be 
very large, he is bound to become more 
or less acquainted with the aggregate 
character of his chosen field of labor, 
for all villages, towns, or cities have 
each a character differing in its grand 
personel from every other. He must, 
therefore, meet his patrons upon 
grounds of more or less familiarity, 
which may result to his disadvantage, 
for however unbiassed his own mind 
may be, there is likely to be a lurking 
suspicion in the mind of the subject 
that the examiner is telling more or less 
of what he has heard outside. Yet if 
the Phrenologist is both wise and hon- 
est, and has the highest interests of hu- 
manity at heart, even such knowledge, 
if he happens to possess it, may be used 
to the advantage of his patron without 
in the least influencing his reading of 
character from the actual brain devel- 
opment. To illustrate this so that I 
will not be misunderstood, I must draw 
upon my own experience, which I hope 
will be pardoned. 


A friend introduced a gentleman to 


me who had come for a delineation and 
business advice. I knew him at once, 
by reputation, as having disgraced him- 
self in the judgment of the whole com- 
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munity. He was one of those “ bad 
men with good heads ” who are pointed 
out as insurmountable objections to 
Phrenology. 

Had 1 known nothing of him, 1 
would have read his story in his face. 
He was drinking the bitter dregs of sin. 
Remorse, shame, resentment, and a dig- 
nity dethroned were all manifest in his 
countenance and manner. Without the 
remotest reference to his recent ex- 
posure, I told him all the good I found 
in him, revealed to him unknown paths 
of success and happiness, fanned the 
flickering flame of his self-trust and 
fortitude; then pointed out his de- 
ficiencies, clearly but delicately defined 
his weaknesses. He saw, and I felt that 
he saw, his crime in a new light. He 
wept, but the tears washed away his 
bitterness and despair. Phrenology had, 
as it were, given him a new lease of life, 
and he went out that day fortified by a 
knowledge of himself, strong to live 
down his disgrace, with courage en- 
livened, master now of his own fate, be- 
cause he had been made master of him- 
self. 

The practical Phrenologist to be thor- 
ough must know how to read the active 
states of the mind by the flexible con- 
ditions of the individual. The cranial 
development, corresponding to the de- 
velopment of the brain within, denotes 
the fundamental character, and is of 
first and greatest importance; but each 
faculty wears some outward signal 
which will reveal its active or inactive 
states, its normal or abnormal expres- 
sions, and such knowledge is to be 
gained from the walk, from the atti- 
tude of the chest and shoulders, from 
the poise of the head, the light of the 
eye, and from every inflection of the 
voice. 

Professor O. S. Fowler was once en- 
abled to read the story of a blighted 
love from hearing a gentleman make 
the commonplace remark, “Day is 
dawned.” 

No smirk of the lips, no twist of the 
fingers, no droop of the eyelid is too in- 
significant to denote the active states 
of character, and the watchful student 
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of Phrenology will find the scope of his 


understanding of human character, and 


also his influence in the application of 
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the same, ever and ever widening as he 
gives more and more attention to these 
minute details. 


ee 


People Under the Public Eye. 


COLONEL GEORGE BRINTON 
MACCLELLAN HARVEY, THE 
NEW HEAD OF HARPER & 
BROS. 


This young man bids fair to make 
a name in the world wherever he is sit- 
uated. He possesses a practical intel- 
lect, and has all the mental strength 


high he would be esthetical in tastes and 
theoretical in work, but not very prac- 
tical; as it is, he will look out for the 
scientific side of things; he will know 
a thing before he utters it; he will make 
good use of his time and will be indus- 
trious. He has great powers of method, 
system, and order, which ought to 
enable him to systematize work. His 


COLONEL HARVEY. 


about him that is calculated to carry 
him into the arena of public life. In- 
dividuality is a strong characteristic of 
his, consequently he will remember 
people and understand conditions of 
work with marked sagacity. His fore- 
head is broad, which makes his ideas 
comprehensive; if it were narrow and 


reflective faculties seek for practical 
outlets, so that as an administrator of 
business he would build well before he 
ornamented his handiwork. 

He appears to be an executive man 
with considerable public spirit, and, 
further, a man of great energy. He 
possesses a good type of the motive- 
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mental vital temperament; by this we 
mean that his motive power is in work- 
ing order, that his brain is capable of 
much exercise and responsibility, and 
that the vital conditions of his organ- 
ization will be in keeping with the de- 
mands made upon them if he is careful 
and lives within the strength of his 
organization. We trust that he will be 
all to which he is capable of rising, for 
he possesses great magnetic and execu- 
tive abilities. 

His capacity to collect information 
is remarkable. Some journalists write 
an article with their wits, if they have 
not news they make it up; Col. Har- 
vey is one who would obtain all the 
desired information he wanted to use 
before he began his work, and he would 
know how to secure more information, 
even from persons who thought they 
had nothing more to tell him, than is 
ordinarily the case; hence he should 
succeed in his new line of work, and 
retrieve the long and revered name of 
Harper & Bros. 

Col. Harvey has been elected presi- 
dent of the publishing house of Harper 
& Bros., and has shown within a re- 
markably short period how talent can 
be put to the right use. He is rising 
rapidly in the line of journalism and 
finance; in fact, he began to write when 
he was about fifteen years of age, and 
obtained his first regular engagement 
with the “Springfield Republican ” 
when eighteen. He afterward worked 
as a newspaper man in New York and 
Chicago. Strange to say, he was man- 
aging editor of the New York “ World ” 


when he attracted the attention of Will- 


iam C. Whitney, the financier, who 
perceived in the young newspaper man 
a marked capacity for financial manage- 
ment. Mr. Whitney’s confidence in him 
has evidently been fully justified, and 
he has been rewarded by promotion in 
several important enterprises. 

Col. Harvey, it will be remembered, 
recently became proprietor of the 
“ North American Review,” which has 
doubled its circulation since he took 
control. It is confidently believed that 
his acceptance of the great responsibili- 
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ties connected with the management of 
Harper & Bros. is likely to assume a 
future for that prominent house more 
successful even than its illustrious past. 


a 


GENERAL SIR BADEN-POWELL. 


The hero of Mafeking, besides being 
one of England’s most dashing generals, 
is what we might call a kingly fighter; 
he is one of the most popular officers 
in the British army, and has a head- 
piece of which anyone might be proud. 
He has height of head, which makes 
him master of himself; his forehead is 
broad and massive in front; he knows 
how to think, plan, organize, and look 
ahead, and will doubtless prove himself 
to be a strong ally in the work of the 
Transvaal. The brilliant qualities 
which he has already displayed in 
Ashanti and Matebeleland are highly 
noticeable. When hemmed in for several 
weeks in Mafeking he displayed his 
originality by a unique device by which 
he added to the defence of the place; 
this consisted of building a railway 
track entirely around the town and 
running armored trains around to pre- 
vent the Boers from approaching too 
near. He shows a striking contrast in 
personal magnetism between himself 
and General Buller, who is perceptibly 
lacking in that characteristic, although 
he is said to be a great fighter, depend- 
ing rather on brute force and sledge- 
hammer blows to beat down his adver- 
saries than upon finesse and delicate 
strategy; the latter unfortunately is 
what is needed in the Transvaal to-day 
to outwit General Joubert, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Boer forces, and General 
Cronje, who headed the forces which 
met General Buller. 

To make Phrenology a practical sci- 
ence we must take material as we pass 
along in the world, instead of only sit- 
ting down quietly and working out the 
philosophy of the subject. It is perhaps 
as well for us sometimes to carry our 
studies of character into the midst of 
active life, which is now so largely cen- 
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tred in the eastern part of the world. 
We refer our readers to a sketch of Lord 
Kitchener which appeared, with his 
portrait, in the February number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and a fur- 
ther explanation of President Kruger 
and Sir Alfred Milner in the August 
number. J. A. F. 


J. P. KNOWLES. 


We had the pleasure recently of 
putting our hands on the head of one 
of our oldest subscribers. His first 
reading of the JouRNAL began in 1851, 
and he has been a constant subscriber 


ONE OF THE OLDEST CONTINUOUS SUBSCRI- 
BERS TO THE PHRENGLOGICAL JOURNAL 
NOW LIVING. 


since 1852—this is nearly fifty years. 
We are proud of having so fine a dis- 
ciple of Phrenology as the photograph 
indicates, and it will be readily seen 
that his head indicates love of all prac- 
tical reforms. He has a healthy or- 
ganization, and bids fair to live a good 
many years yet; he is very tough and 
wiry, and has an exceedingly enduring 
constitution. He has a good height of 
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head above the central line of the fore- 
head, which shows that his pleasures 
do not come from the lower strata, but 
rather from the stimulus of the moral 
and intellectual forces of his nature. 
He is very intuitive and capable of 
judging of the characteristics of others, 
and will make but few mistakes in in- 
terpreting the value of men. He must 
have been strict in regard to his habits, 
as well as very simple in his tastes. He 
is highly conscientious, and believes in 
keeping his agreements and performing 
his obligations to others. He is exceed- 
ingly kind and benevolent, sympathetic 
and thoughtful toward others, and is 
always doing some act of kindness with- 
out ostentation. He was born in 1835; 
his father was a native of South Kings- 
ton, R. I., his mother was of Scotch 
parentage, reared in Norwich, England, 
and was a neighbor of the Quaker Gur- 
ney and his sister, Elizabeth Fry, the 
philanthropist, of whom she often 
spoke; she lived to be over eighty-six 
years; his father was seventy-three. 
“When a mere boy,” Mr. Knowles 


said, “the science of Phrenology was 
introduced to my notice by an eccentric 
old friend of the family. One remark 
of his was characteristic, ‘I believe 
there is something in Phrenology, for 
while some people’s heads are smooth, 


mine is all rough.” We thought him 
sound on the phrenological theory. 
The father was a radical temperance 
man and abolitionist. Mr. Knowles 
said, “I first had the reading of the 
JOURNAL in 1851 from an uncle who 
was a subscriber, and in 1852 I sub- 
scribed, and have taken it ever since. 
The reading of it has always been an 
incentive toward a higher and better 
life, and I think mainly by its reading 
I became interested in health reform 
and adopted vegetarianism in diet and 
total abstinence from all intoxicants, 
along with some other reform ideas 
which got the name of hobbies, one of 
them being an objection to shaving the 
beard, which I have always observed, 
and, I think, to my profit and satisfac- 
tion. With aspirations for other things, 
my environments were such that I 
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adopted farming as an occupation, but 
have never lost my love for the cause of 
human progress. I sent my son to the 
American Institute of Phrenology in 
1883; he was the youngest of the class. 
He did some good work for the science 
during his brief life. I believe that 
Phrenology is the handmaid of Chris- 
tianity and is worthy of a place in ev- 
ery schoolroom and by every fireside. 
My life has been made richer and better 
by its truths. It seems to me that to 
make the best of the gifts God has given 
us is the privilege and duty of all of 
God’s children.” 

He is very strict, yet simple, in his 
beliefs; he cares but little for forms 
and ceremonies, and, therefore, is more 
like a Quaker in his simplicity of wor- 
ship. 
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SHEHADI A. SHEHADI. 
FROM PERSIA, 


This gentleman is gifted with the vi- 
tal temperament, though his tempera- 
ments are all very well balanced 
and give him harmony of power in 
using his brain and body. There is 
not much friction in his work, and 
consequently he has more freedom of 
action and more quickness of percep- 
tion and more clearness of thought 
than as if he had a greater predom- 
inance of one temperament over the 
other. His brain is available; in fact, 


it is very active in its operations. 

He is quick to see what is going on 
around him; he is quick to understand 
the process of thought, and does not 











SHEHADI A. SHEHADI, 
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need more than a suggestion before he 
has comprehended the whole principle 
which is involved. He is very intuitive, 
and comes to his conclusions very rap- 
idly with regard to character and the 
organization of men; he finds it com- 
paratively easy to get on with people, 
because he can understand them from 
an intuitive standpoint, therefore he is 
able to understand and carry out his 
views with regard to business and man 
with more than the average ability; he 
is not one who will rub people up the 
wrong way, but he has the agreeable- 
ness and adaptability of mind which 
enables him to understand the inner 
line of life. He seems to be able to 
know what they are thinking of, and 
reads their thoughts; he is occult with- 
out knowing it, in his way of under- 
standing the mysterious portions of life 
and character, consequently he is in 
his element when he is examining new 
processes of work. 

He is also very persistent in his ef- 
forts when he has made up his mind 
to do a certain thing, and is thorough 
in his investigations of it, and goes 
right through with it and carries it out. 
He is not one who will be easily turned 
aside by opposition, yet he does not 
begin his work by opposing, but rather 
by acquiescing, with the general tenor 
of the work which is being carried on 
in the place where he is. In this way 
he is helped in the progress of his own 
work. 

He has a keen appreciation for the 
respect and superiority of others; he 
goes to those who have authority and 
who are able to express ideas which will 
be of benefit to him, and always seeks 
those who are the very best informed 
on any subject, and gathers his knowl- 
edge and inspiration from these, rather 
than from those who have merely power 
given to them by study. 

His sympathies are wide awake; he 
realizes the wants of people who are 
around him, and it is difficult for him 
to limit them and curtail them and put 
them one side whenever he is asked for 
help, and it is easier for him to give it 
than to deprive himself of the pleasure 
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of assisting others; he is, in fact, warm 
and social, and others feel at home in 
his society and he feels equally at home 
in theirs. 

His mind acts spontaneously in re- 
spect to impressions, and on this ac- 
count he is capable of a good deal of 
power, which comes to him as a flash 
of lightning, so that those inspirations 
which come to him on the spur of 
the moment are very often his best 
thoughts, and in making a speech he 
will very often be able to trust to the 
inspiration of the moment, rather than 
to prepare a set speech. 

He likes that which is grand and 
sublime in nature, and anything, in 
fact, which is beautiful and refined, and 
that which expresses taste and culture, 
and therefore work on a large scale will 
suit him better than that which is small 
and diminutive. His organ of Sublim- 
ity will show itself in his appreciation 
for art, in oratory, in scenery, and in 
the grand problems of music. 

Were he to cultivate his voice for 
singing, public speaking, and reading, 
he would show a good deal of sym- 
pathy and power of expression; in 
fact, he has quite a talent for express- 
ing his knowledge, and he had bet- 
ter make it a part of his career to re- 
produce ideas, knowledge, and experi- 
ence, for he can not only benefit his 
own character, but he can understand 
and benefit the public, for what he 
would produce in the light of knowl- 
edge and experience would be of use and 
benefit to them. 

Cultivate a little more verbal mem- 
ory of place and allow your Continuity 
to show itself by concentrating his ef- 
forts on one thing until it is com- 
pleted. 

His perceptive faculties enable him 
to be scientific and practical, they en- 
able him to take in everything which is 
taking place around him. 

His sense of order and method shows 
itself in his way of doing business; he 
has a general plan and system about his 
work. 

Mr. Shehadi is a successful Oriental 
merchant and also a lecturer of repute. 
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WILLIAM GOEBEL. 


In reviewing the events of the past 
month and the strange experiences of 
politicians of Kentucky, one is natu- 
rally led to examine the bent of mind 
of the leaders who have come promi- 
nently before public notice, and in do- 
ing so William Goebel demands our at- 
tention. In the survey of a personal 
character many points must be taken 
into account; first a strong and vindic- 
tive character may come or result from 


WILLIAM GOEBEL. 


or show through various faculties of the 
mind. Probably if we were to ask non- 
students of Phrenology what faculties 
they would expect to find in the char- 
acter of such a man as Goebel, we should 
find that fifty per cent. of them would 
say that Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness were the leading qualities; 
but those initiated in the subject would 
reply that Firmness and Self-esteem 
would weigh with such a man in as 
forceful a manner as the faculties al- 
ready mentioned, and the latter con- 
clusion would be the correct one. In 
William Goebel’s head and face we find 
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indications of a strong representation 
of both centres. - Draw a line from the 
centre of the ear forward to the nose, 
and from the orifice upward to the root 
of the nose, where Individuality is sit- 
uated, and you find what Mr. Bridges 
would say was an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. Then if we take a meas- 
urement from the opening of the ear 
to the top of the head where Firmness 
is located, we find a height that would 
correspond with very great will power. 
The angle of forty-five degrees borders 
on the force that is possessed by the 
most persistent men who have ever 
lived. The mouth, chin, and nose, as 
well as the expression of the eye, indi- 
cate this remarkable force of character, 
which we would like to see blended with 
the tenderer attributes, such as Benevo- 
lence, Friendship, etc. 

Goebel’s head indicates that he has 
no relentless feelings, and that a work 
once commenced would be pursued by 
him, no matter how great the opposi- 
tion; therefore we are not surprised 
that he has displayed qualities which 
are difficult to understand by the novice. 


a— 


MRS. “ JENNIE JUNE” CROLY. 


Mrs. Jennie June Croly, the mother 
of woman’s clubs, has just completed 
her threescore years and ten, and on 
December 19th a suitable reception was 
tendered to her by the Daughters of 
1812 of the State of New York, who 
took the initiative in the several recep- 
tions that followed. Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth, president of the State Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs; Mrs. Charles 
H. Denison, president of Sorosis, and a 
long list of leaders of women’s associa- 
tions were present. On February 15th 
the Woman’s Press Club of New York 
City presented her with a loving-cup 
in recognition of her labors as presi- 
dent of that club and her general work 
among women. The 14th being the 
anniversary of her wedding-day. It 
should be borne in mind that Jennie 
June is a pioneer in the journalistic 
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MRg. ‘‘ JENNIE JUNE” CROLY. 


field, which she entered at her marriage 
to David G. Croly. Her pen-name 
was acquired at twelve, when a friend 
called her the “funniest little girl he 
knew,” and it is her faculty of humor 
that. has largely endeared her to her 
friends and co-laborers. An early por- 
trait of her indicates that she had a 
very symmetrical and almost a perfect 
eurve of head. On being asked the 
other day about.making her will, she 
wittily replied: “Oh, yes, I have made 
my will many times; but some man 
always spoils it, and I am obliged to 
make it over. I am not at all super- 
stitious about making a will. My only 
trouble is having nothing to leave.” 
She is a very executive woman, and 
mentally she is bright and entertain- 
ing, though three score years and ten 
have graced her life. 


Thoughts and Education. 


Part II. 


By S. Dexter, or Lonpon. 


Let the child’s physical powers oper- 
ate in conjunction with the abstract 
mental exercise, bring him to see, to 
feel, to manipulate in the concrete, and 
there will be an excess rather than a 
dearth of attention and conscientious 
activity if the child be healthy. There 
is no cause to complain of want of life, 
want of activity, or want of interest in a 
healthy child. What is requisite is that 
the educator should continually bear in 
mind the nature of the child, the life 
in the child. His mission is to help the 
child to live out his own nature, to pre- 
pare, to equip him for his future living. 
The life, the activity, the ebullitions of 
spirit, need never to be crushed, but to 
be turned into legitimate channels, to be 
controlled, to be utilized actively on the 
subject-matter presented by the teacher. 
That superabundance of life is truly a 
blessing, and is a source of wonderful 
joy and happiness. 


Truly Krause says, “ Life and living 
are what concerns the educator, and that 
an education which makes instruction 
its chief aim and end is not worthy the 
name.” 

The educator has to help the child 
to find joy in living, to find joy in him- 
self and his powers. In his future he 
will be met by monotony, but he will 
still be in possession of that great gift 
the imagination, and of his memory, and 
if these are educated to activity, his 
monotony may be largely enlivened by 
his power to recall or picture far differ- 
ent scenes and surroundings. Life will 
often be very serious to him, but he will 
still have in his possession the power to 
hope, he will still have the faculty of 
mirthfulness, he will still have the power 
to sing, and if he has been taught to 
find comfort in himself, his seriousness 
will be much lightened, and his life 
brightened by his power to appreciate 
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and turn to sunnier thoughts. Life to 
him will sometimes appear very hard 
and practical, and may be situated amid 
any but beautiful surroundings, but if 
he has been educated to appreciate the 
beautiful in Nature, in the ever-varying 
sky, the restful green carpet of grass, 
the waving trees, the insect, bird, and 
animal life around him, he will never be 
quite without influences which shall lift 
him above his unlovely and distasteful 
surroundings, he will never be utterly at 
the mercy of his environment. I read 
somewhere in this connection, “ With 
himself he is always.” How important, 
then, it is whether you have given him 
a happy or a morbid turn of mind, 
whether the current of his life is a clear, 
wholesome stream, or bitter as Marah. 
The education to happiness is a possible 
thing, not to a happiness supposed to 
rest on enjoyments of any kind, but to 
one built upon content and resignation. 
This is the best part of philosophy, and 
can be taught. What a man has learnt 
is of importance, but what he is, what he 
can do, what he will become are more 
significant things. Indeed it seems to 
me that one of the proofs of a good edu- 
cation is the happy, contended spirit of 
the educated. Education should train 
the child to find this contentment and 
happiness in the use of his own faculties; 
to find relaxation, recreation, and pleas- 
ure in bringing into activity faculties 
that have not come under the previous 
strain. He will not then be at the mercy 
of exterior forms of pleasure, so that if 
debarred from them he becomes discon- 
tented and miserable. If his varied fac- 
ulties are trained to activity he possesses 
in himself plenty of resource for happi- 
ness. The picture Wordsworth draws 
for us of “ The Happy Warrior,” shows 
us something of an educated man, of the 
man who has received what a Phrenolo- 
gist would consider a good education. 
Many of us know or have heard of 
people who are always seeking recrea- 
tion and pleasure outside their home. 
They cannot content themselves by their 
own fire-side with paint-brush or pencil, 
with carving or other handy work, with 
study or with good music. They own to 
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enjoying a novel, but even that recrea- 
tion is comparatively passive. The 
powers of concentration, the imagina- 
tion, and critical ability are not suffi- 
ciently alive to yield the exquisite and 
lasting recreation which an educated 
mind can derive from reading and mak- 
ing his the productions of some good 
novelist. 

And even among a deeper class of 
people, those who enjoy good lectures, 
there are those who are continually tak- 
ing in the ideas of others—and, accord- 
ing to the amount they take in, they 
might be supposed to be growing rapid- 
ly in knowledge and wisdom—but they 
do not actively engage themselves in 
originating thought, they do not even 
discuss that which they have heard, they 
do not even pass on that which they 
have gained, and, I think, we are right 
in considering such conduct as a neglect 
of opportunity to increase power and 
usefulness, in fact, a neglect of educa- 
tional opportunity. If we were only wise 
enough to realize that it is in the giving 
out of power that we grow in strength, 
we should not be so dreadfully afraid of 
that ofttimes cold thing criticism, we 
should know that the way to silence it 
would be to rise superior to it by in- 
creased ability. 

Pestalozzi writes, “ Education instead 
of merely considering what is to be im- 
parted to children ought to consider first 
what they already possess.” 

Education has not as one of its of- 
fices the duty of creating new faculty, it 
does not undertake to create, it works on 
that which is already present, perhaps 
only in embryo, in the human constitu- 
tion. 

In an autobiography by Dr. Parker, 
lately come out, he tells how, when 
quite a young man, he had a school for 
boys, and in the prospectus which he 
had printed, setting forth the advan- 
tages of the school and the subjects 
taught, he ended up by saying some- 
thing to the effect that—Brains were not 
among the things to be given for the 
money. Unfortunately, not having yet 
seen the book, I cannot give you the 
story in the Doctor’s own characteristic 
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words, but it is quite true that parents 
sometimes do expect the most prepos- 
terous things from teachers. As Freebel 
puts it, the educator is to be a gardener, 
fostering, tending, giving the necessary 
conditions, pruning, feeding, and help- 
ing the innate potentialities to become, 
by growth from within outwards, active 
powers. 
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What kind of a creature should this 
educator be? As nearly perfect as it is 
possible for man to be. What a store of 
knowledge of human nature he should 
possess! What keen insight! What 
judgment and tact! What self-control! 
What sympathy! What powers of con- 
tinuity! What patience! 


—_——_q—___—_ 


The Moral Sense in the Lower Animals. 
By W. Lanper Linpsey, F.R.S.E. 
PART II. 


Abundant evidence of a conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing is to be found 
either generally in the— 

1. Pricks, stings, or pangs of con- 
science. 

2. The various expressions of a sense 
of guilt—for instance the— 

a. Sneaking gait (Secretiveness). 

b. Depressed heads, ears, and tail 
(Humility). 

ce. Temporary disappearance (fear 
of punishment), 

d. Permanent absconding; deser- 
tion of home and master (con- 
science-stricken). 

3. The multiform exhibitions of 
contrition, regret, repentance, self- 
reproach, remorse— 

Or more specifically in the— 

4, Efforts at reconciliation and par- 
don, including the giving of peace- 
offerings (Friendship). 

5. Various forms of making atone- 
ment. 

6. Concealment of crime or its 
proofs (Secretiveness). 

%. Artifices for escaping detection or 
conviction (Cautiousness). 

8. Non-resentment of punishment 
(Veneration). 

9. Sensitiveness to reproof, or even 
under mere reference to former delin- 
quency (Approbativeness). 

10. Punishment of offenders by and 
among each other. 

Conscience is frequently as severe a 
monitor in other animals as in man, its 
reproaches as stinging and hard to be 
borne, its torments sometimes intoler- 


able. We may speak quite correctly, 
for instance, of the conscience-stricken 
animal thief, the cat or dog caught in 
the act of pilfering from the larder. 
The signs of detected and acknowledged 
guilt are the same in kind as would be 
exhibited under parallel circumstances 














HONEsTY AND SINCERITY. 


by the human child. The animal, like 
the child, if rendered sensitive by pre- 
vious moral training, shows unmistak- 
ably its consciousness of delinquency. 
Its look and demeanor alike eloquently 
bespeak its sense of detection and dis- 


grace. It understands its master’s 
accusation as conveyed by eye, tone, 
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word, gesture, and it either makes in- 
stant effort to escape the punishment 
which it knows it has incurred and de- 
served, or, if escape be. hopeless, it, as 
calmly as may be, awaits the said pun- 
ishment, and does not resent it, as it 
would did it feel it to be unmerited. 
A bitch having once eaten a quantity of 
shrimps intended for her master’s din- 
ner sauce, had only to be asked ever 
after, “ Who stole the shrimps?” to 
cause her to take to ignominious flight 
—ears and tail down—going to bed, 
“refusing to be comforted the 
picture of shame and remorse,” while 
we are told “she never stole again” 
(“ Animal World ”). 

A young dog having committed some 
offence against the established rules of 
his master’s household, “after we had 
shaken our heads at him and turned 
away although he must have 
been very hungry, would not touch his 
food, but sat close at the door, whining 
and crying, till we made it up with him 
by telling him that he was forgiven and 
taking his offered paw, when he ate his 


supper and went quietly to bed.” An- 
other dog, “if he has done anything 
wrong, comes up looking very much 
ashamed of himself and voluntarily of- 


fers his paw” (Wood). Here we have 
decided efforts at propitiation of an of- 
fended master or mistress, and after the 
fashion of man’s reconciliations by the 
shaking of hands, as nearly as the dog 
can imitate this arrangement. There 
are cases in which regret or remorse 
leads to the restoration of stolen goods. 
A dog that had murdered a duck was 
caught in the act of burying its dead 
body—that is, of concealing the evi- 
dences of his crime. “ So deeply was his 
conscience pricked that when he found 
himself arrested by a bush he ran the 
risk of dying of cold and hunger rather 
than allow himself to be discovered ” 
(Wood). When a large, magnanimous, 
powerful dog—for instance, of the 
Newfoundland breed—has allowed im- 
pulse or passion to hurry it into some 
rash act, such as killing or too severely 
punishing some puny pug that has been 
merely forward, impudent, or annoying, 
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it frequently and eloquently expresses 
its shame, regret, or remorse. 

As in man, conscience or conscien- 
tiousness sometimes has its strange or 
striking vagaries, eccentricities, or in- 
consistencies in other animals. Thus 
a retriever that would himself touch no 
food belonging to his master, yet of- 
fered no objection to theft of the same 
food by a cat, nor did he decline to ac- 
cept a share of her plunder (Wood). 

Not only do animals feel their own 
wrong-doing, but they appreciate evil 
or evil deeds in their young and in their 
fellows, including other genera and 
species, and man himself. They show 
this, for instance (1), by the punishment 
of offenders, if not of offences, as well 
as (2) by the prevention of threatened 
wrong-doing or the defence of the 
wronged, or (3) by the resentment or 
revenge of injury or injustice of any 
kind. Thus various animals resent and 
revenge the wrongs committed by man 
not only on themselves or their fellows, 
but even on brother man; and this 
sense of wrong or injury inflicted upon 
others leads sometimes to their defence 
of man against his fellow man. A case 
happened recently in Ireland of a pet 
cow that defended its mistress against 
the ill-usage of its master, its mistress’s 
husband; and many instances have been 
recorded of the dog, elephant, and horse 
doing similar kindnesses to their human 
favorites. It ought to be not a little 
humiliating to man’s pride that the so- 
called “lower” animals have so fre- 
quently to act as mediators in human 
quarrels—to defend lordly man against 
his own species. 

In the same sense in which it can be 
said that the dog and other animals are 
endowed sometimes with a perception 
of wrong, it may also be said that they 
acquire a sense of the illegality of cer- 
tain not only of their own actions, but 
also of man’s. Human tribunals have 
apparently regarded sheep-stealing dogs 
as conscious of the illegality of their 
deeds, as sensible of the nature of their 
nefarious employment, as aware of the 
character of their offence or crime, as 
alive to the chances of detection and of 
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the necessity for secrecy or conceal- 
ment, for nocturnal operations, for the 
avoidance of being found associated 
with any of the evidences of guilt, as 
feeling that they deserve punishment 
and that they will receive it on capture 
or conviction. These tribunals have, 
in other words, recognized the power 
the guilty animals have possessed of 
selecting between the right and the 
wrong, and of their having chosen the 
latter with full knowledge of conse- 
quences. -And in all these respects hu- 
man judges have so far formed correct 
conclusions or decisions, though they 
have erred in forgetting that the crim- 
inality in such cases has been the evil 
fruit of man’s education of his animal 
accomplices. The dogs of the brigand, 
smuggler, or poacher, like those of the 
sheep-stealer, display a knowledge of 
the illegality of the operations in which 
they are habitually engaged. They take 
all means of avoiding custom-house of- 
ficers or gamekeepers, deliberately mak- 
ing use of all kinds of deception; but 
to all this they are trained by man. 
No doubt what is popularly spoken 
of as a sense of right or wrong, of 
legality or illegality, in the lower ani- 
mals may, or will if strictly analyzed, 
be reduced to a distinction between 
what is forbidden and what is permitted 
by man, who is recognized as a suffi- 
cient lawgiver and administrator—what 
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will bring punishment on the one hand 
and reward on the other. But this is 
just the kind of feeling as to right and 
wrong, legality and illegality, that ex- 
ists in the savage adult, that is gen- 
erated at first in the civilized child, 
that is exhibited (if at all) in the crim- 
inal, the lunatic, or the idiot. It can- 
not be truthfully affirmed that abstract 
or refined ideas of moral good and evil 
are common to all ranks of men, or are 
innate even in civilized man. In our 
brother man, and with all the help that 
spoken and written language can give 
us, there can be no doubt of the diffi- 
culty, frequently the utter impossibil- 
ity, of knowing whether any and what 
conceptions exist as to right or wrong, 
good or evil, justice or injustice, hon- 
esty or dishonesty. It need, therefore, 
be no matter of surprise if we cannot 
ascertain or demonstrate the presence 
or absence of any sort of definite con- 
ceptions on such subjects in the dogs, 
fowls, or other domestic animals that 
are so constantly under man’s observa- 
tion. Practically, however, as has been 
seen, as practically as in whole races of 
man, the dog and other animals give 
unquestionable evidence that they know 
what, according to man’s law to them, 
is right and wrong, and they prefer to 
do the one or the other according to 
their individuality and the character of 
their previous moral training. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 


among the poor, remarked, in substance, 


THE VALUE OF SELFISHNESS 


At a recent meeting of some philan- 
thropists among the lower classes in 
New York, a gentleman whose life has 
been devoted to good and unselfish work 


that “selfishness would do more than 
all the virtues to reform the world.” 
In a still more recent address, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, who is giving of his 
millions to found libraries in all parts 











of the world, told his hearers that nine- 
tenths of all our charities do more harm 
than good. When is selfishness a good 
thing? When it induces us to do those 
things which are for our benefit and the 
benefit of those depending on us. A 
wise person does not wish to be depen- 
dent on the charity of others for bread 
and a home, and so plans his life that 
he can provide for his own wants. This 
is true selfishness. There is nothing 
mean or ignoble about it. A man takes 
care of his health for his own sake that 
he may be strong and able to work and 
that he may enjoy life and do for those 
entitled to his services. He trains his 
faculties that he may be fitted to live in 
society and perform his duties properly. 
He educates his children for like rea- 
sons, and perhaps to gratify his pride 
in them. If all would do these things, 
how little need there would be for char- 
ity! Is it not true that in this sense 
selfishness is of more importance than 
charity? Selfishness becomes a sin 
when it is practiced without regard to 
the rights of others, as in stealing, 
cheating, selling goods or other things 
under false names, passing counterfeit 
money, getting rid of worthless prop- 
erty for a high price, or taking advan- 
tage of the ignorance of others to 
swindle and cheat them. This sort of 
selfishness is an evil and will be so long 
as time lasts. Regarded rightly, self- 
ishness is a virtue, and to it we are in- 
debted for most of our progress. 

But, says one, is there then no place 
for unselfishness? Yes, there is abun- 
dant place for it, and it comes first 
in our sympathy for the young and 
helpless who can do nothing for them- 
selves; in the relation of the child to 
its parents after it has grown old 
enough; in our unselfishness to the sick, 
the old and infirm, the unfortunate and 
downtrodden, and especially in that 
form of unselfishness which respects the 
rights of others and does not override 
them to its own advantage. There is 


plenty of room for humane sympathy, 
but how can we be of much good to 
others unless we are first good to our- 
selves? 
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CULTURE VS. WILL. 


In our time culture is regarded by a 
vast multitude as the most direct means 
of progress, the best way to reach a high 
position in society and in the world. 
What is culture? In the best sense it 
is the training, polishing, disciplining 
of our faculties, and certainly this is 
important. But there is such a thing 
as over training the intellect, will and 
body, and there is also danger in sub- 
stituting culture, as popularly under- 
stood, for a heroic will. In our time 
much of our culture is superficial and 
slipshod. It is a sort of veneering to 
hide the hideous uncouth side of our 
natures. It does not touch the centre 
of our being. Let the volitional side, 
the will side, of our being receive more 
attention. It is worth a thousand times 
more to a young man and woman to 
possess heroic will-power than any 
amount of veneering by which they can 
pass themselves off for what they are 
not. Culture, John Lovejoy Elliott 
has said, can do little more than refine 
our pleasures. It is chiefly on a strong 
and resolute will and unselfish aims 
that we must rely for our advancement. 


MAKING PEOPLE GOOD BY 
LAWS. 


There is a tendency everywhere to 
try to improve people by legislation. 
In hygiene this is often seen. Many 
European countries have laws for the 
compulsory medical surveillance of 
women of bad character. 

Mrs. Josephine E. Buller, of Eng- 
land, and the late A. M. Powell, of this 
country, have been a mighty force 
against such laws and their repeal if 
already in force. They have lately been 
reinforced by a strong letter from Her- 
bert Spencer. He says: 

“T learn with pleasure that you and 
some others are opposing the adoption 
of coercive methods for achieving moral 
ends. Briefly stated, my own views on 
such matters are these: 

“ Nearly all thinking about political 
and social affairs is vitiated by ignoring 
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all effects save those immediately con- 
templated. Men anxious to stop an 
evil or obtain a good do not consider 
what will be the collateral results of the 
governmental agencies they employ, or 
what will be the remote results. They 
do not recognize the fact that every new 
instrumentality established for con- 
trolling individual conduct becomes a 
precedent for other such instrumentali- 
ties; that year after year philanthropists 
with new aims urge on further coercive 
agencies; and that so, little by little, 
they establish a type of social organiza- 
tion—a type which no one of them con- 
templated when he was urging on his 
particular plan. 

“The highest aim, ever to be kept in 
view by legislators and those who seek 
for legislation, is the formation of char- 
acter. Citizens of a high type are self- 


regulating, and citizens who have to be 
regulated by external force are mani- 
festly of a low type. Men, like all other 
creatures, are ever being moulded into 
harmony vvith their conditions. If, 
generation after generation, their con- 


duct in all its details is prescribed for 
them, they will more and more need 
official control in all things. Assuming 
that the governmental control is suffi- 
cient to mantain social security, the 
more men are habituated to self-rule, 
and left to experience the benefits of 
good conduct and the evils of miscon- 
duct, the more will they acquire the 
self-regulating nature. 

“The final outcome of the policy in 
favor with philanthropists and legis- 
lators is a form of society like that 
which existed in ancient Peru, where 
every tenth man was an official con- 
trolling the other nine, and where the 
regulation went to the extreme of in- 
specting every household to see that it 
was well administered, the furniture in 
good order, and the children properly 
managed; and where the effect of this 
universal regulation of conduct was the 
production of a character such that the 
enfeebled society went down like a 
house of cards before a handful of 
Spaniards. 

“Tam, faithfully yours, 
“ Herbert Spencer.” 
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BORAX A NON-POISONOUS 
DOMESTIC REMEDY. 


A simple domestic remedy is borax. 
My mother kept a solution of salt water 
and borax constantly on hand, and if 
the slightest irritation or sore throat 
developed among us, she had us gargle 
three times a day, and lave our mouths 
and tonsils freely. Our good health 
and freedom from fevers and contagious 
diseases was owing, in part, no doubt, 
to its use. 

In the case of a burn, we wet cloths, 
dipped in a strong solution of borax 
water, and were very careful to exclude 
the air in putting them off and on. It is 
very cooling and healing, and a child 
does not rebel against it as with some 
remedies. One thing in its favor in 
using it among children is, it is so harm- 
less, while other gargles with carbolic 
acid are often taken by mistake, and 
cause great distress. I often think if 
every young mother only knew of its 
virtues she would be thankful, and hav- 
ing once adopted it, would never give it 
up. As a disinfectant it is excellent. 
One should keep it on the kitchen shelf. 

If you awaken in the night coughing 
and cannot stop, get a small portion of 
powdered borax and place on your 
tongue, and let it slowly dissolve, and 
it will almost instantly stop the cough, 
as it will also relieve an ulcer in the 
throat. Our great singers use it to aid 
them in keeping the throat in health. 
Water will dissolve only a certain 
amount of borax, and so all one need to 
do is to put a quantity into a pint or 
quart bottle and pour on water. What 
cannot be dissolved sinks to the bot- 
tom, and when the solution is gone, add 
more water. Use it full strength. 


a — 


GREAT THOUGHTS. 


“We live in deeds, not years; 
In thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 
We should count life by heart throbs. 
He lives most who thinks most, 
Feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
—Festus. 
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‘¢ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.’’ 


Child Culture. 


JOE. 


By Uncie Josepu. 


Fig. 526.—Samuel Vaughan Hulse. 
—This child has a remarkable organiza- 
tion in several ways; first, he is healthy 
and is capable of exerting a healthy 
influence over others. He has come 
from good 


stock, and consequently 
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together in giving him more than or- 
dinary advantages over lads of his age. 
He will not need to be taught just like 
other boys, for he will know a good deal 
in advance of his age, and will show 
that advance of thought right along as 


HULSE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Circumference of head, 1954 ; height, 133 ; length, 1314; weight, 5s pounds; age, 5 years. 


will be able to do more with his vital- 
ity and development of brain than many 
lads; in fact, body and mind will act 


he meets with men. 
so many details in his work as some 
do, for his intellect is very active. 


He will not need 


His 
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Causality is one of his largest faculties, 
consequently his questions will come 
out before he sees and answers them for 
himself. He has inherited his sharp, 
quick, intelligent mind and combines 
a good deal of ingenuity and common 
sense. 

He is a lively companion, and people 
miss him when he is out of the house. 
He shows the force of the base of the 
brain in giving energy, force, and de- 
cision to his actions, while his moral 
brain is a guiding rod, an anchor to his 
conclusions and principles. He will be 
a monitor wherever he is, for he will 
want to see the right executed in every- 
thing. Ifa person promises him any- 
thing, that person must be very careful 
to execute that promise, for he will 
never forget it. He is a lad who prom- 
ises to show a remarkable amount of 
moral courage and moral principle; on 
this account he will toe the line and 
make others come right up to the mark, 
and will therefore be trusted and relied 
upon in the transaction of his work. He 
will have so many things on hand to 
do that it will be difficult for him to 
execute them all. If he is encouraged 
and advised and helped to accomplish 
one thing at a time he will learn a very 
important lesson in life while he is 
young. 

His mind will be exceptionally bright, 
and this will be an advantage and also 
a drawback if he is not guided har- 
moniously and carefully. He will make 
an excellent judge, for he has all the 
power to adjudicate on matters of dis- 
cipline and equity and justice; he will 
see so clearly while a lad what this one 
ought to have done and what the other 
one failed to do, that as a man he will 
be desirous of pointing out these things. 
In judicial measures he would succeed 
much better than in the rank and file. 
He could become a manager, superin- 
tendent, banker, and financier in some 
large and comprehensive mercantile 
business or trust company, or could 
succeed in the study of law, with the 
object of rising to the top of the pro- 
fession as a pleader, administrator, or 
ambassador. If drawn to medical work, 
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he could bring his influence into direct 
line with his patients, for he will have 
more work than he can do. His own 
personal magnetism and his ability to 
understand the characteristics of others 
will be so great that he will be able to 
utilize them in a very special direction. 


THE BRINGING UP OF YOUTH. 
From “THe ScHooLMasTeER.” 


Learning is both hindered and in- 
jured too by the ill choice of those who 
send young scholars to the universities. 
Of whom must needs come all our di- 
vines, lawyers, and physicians. 

These young scholars are chosen com- 
monly, as young apples are chosen by 
children, in a fair garden, about St. 
James tide: a child will choose a sweet- 
ing, because it is presently fair and 
pleasant, and refuse a russet, because 
it is then green, hard, and sour; when’ 
the one, if it be eaten, doth breed both 
worms and ill humors; the other, if it 
stand his time, is ordered and kept as 
it should, is wholesome of itself and 
helpeth to the good digestion of other 
meats: sweetings will receive worms, 
rot, and die on the tree, and never or 
seldom come to the gathering for good 
and lasting store. : 

For very grief of heart I will not ap- 
ply the similitude, but hereby is plainly 
seen how learning is robbed of her best 
wits, first by the great beating, and 
after by the ill choosing of scholars to 
go to the universities. Whereof cometh 
partly that popular spiteful proverb, 
sounding to the great hurt of learning 
and shame of learned men that the 
greatest clerks be not the wisest men. 

And though I, in all this discourse, 
seem plainly to prefer hard and rough 
wits before quick and light wits, both 
for learning and manners, yet am I not 
ignorant that some quickness of wit is 
a singular gift of God, and so most rare 
among men, and namely such a wit as 
is quick without lightness, sharp with- 
out brittleness, desirous of good things 
without newfangledness, diligent in 
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painful things without wearisomeness, 
and constant in good-will to do all 
things well. 

But it is notable and true that So- 
crates said in Plato to his friend Crito: 
That that number of men is fewest 
which far exceed, either in good or ill, 
in wisdom or folly, but the mean be- 
twixt both be the greatest number: 
which he proveth true in diverse other 
things: as in greyhounds, amongst 
which few are found exceeding great or 
exceeding little, exceeding swift or ex- 
ceedingly slow. And therefore, I speak- 
ing of quick and hard wits, I meant the 
common number of quick and hard 
wits, amongst the which, for the most 
part, the hard wit proveth many times 
the better, learned, wiser, and honester 
man: and therefore do I the more la- 
ment that such wits commonly be 
either kept from learning by fond 
father, or bet from learning by school- 
masters. 

And speaking thus much of the wits 
of children for learning, the opportu- 
nity of the place and goodness of the 
matter might require to have here de- 
clared the most special notes of a good 
wit for learning in a child after the 
manner and custom of a good horse- 
man, who is skilful to know and able 
to tell others, how by certain sure signs 
a man may choose a colt, that is like to 
prove another day excellent for the 
saddle. And it is pity, that commonly 
more care is had, yea and that amongst 
very wise men, to find out rather a cun- 
ning man for their horse, than a cun- 
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ning man for their children. They say 
nay in word, but they do so indeed. 
For, to the one, they will gladly give a 
stipend of 200 crowns by year, and loath 
to offer to the other 200 shillings. God, 
that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their 
choice to scorn, and rewardeth their 
liberality as it should: for he suffereth 
them to have tame and well-ordered 
horse, but wild and unfortunate chil- 
dren: and therefore in the end they 
find more pleasure in their horse than 
comfort in their children. 


———— @ 


A DROP OF INK. 


“TIT don’t see why you won’t let me 
play with Robert Scott,” pouted Walter 
Brown. I know he does not always 
mind his mother, and smokes cigars, and 
sometimes swears. But I have been 
brought up better than that. He won’t 
hurt me, and I should think you would 
trust me. Perhaps I can do him good.” 

“ Walter,” said his mother, “ take this 
glass of pure water and put just one drop 
of ink into it.” 

He did so. 

“Oh, mother, would you have thought 
one drop would blacken a whole glass 
so?” 

“Yes, it has changed the color of the 
whole, has it not? It is a shame to do 
that. Just put one drop of clear water 
in it and restore its purity,” said his 
mother. 

“Why, mother, you are laughing at 
me. One drop, nor a dozen, nor fifty, 
won’t do that.” 

“No, my son; and therefore I cannot 
allow one drop of Robert Scott’s evil nat- 
ure to mingle with your careful training, 
many drops of which will make no im- 
pression on him.”—Selected. 


The Choice of a Profession. 


By Dr. C. F. McGutre. 


The question of choosing a profession 
is one that should be of interest to all 
those who have not as yet made a selec- 
tion, but more especially does this apply 
to parents and guardians upon whom de- 
volves the duty of assisting those who are 
committed to their charge. In this age of 
intense competition it is of the utmost 
importance to take up that vocation for 
which one has a special predilection, to 
the end that in after years one may not 
have reason to regret.an unsuitable choice 


and even to be forced to begin at an ad- 
vanced period of life that which should 
have been accomplished at a more youth- 
ful period. 

What I intend saying this evening will 
have bearing more particularly on the 
medical profession, for the reason that I 
know more of this profession than any 
of the others, having now been in the 
practice of medicine for the past eighteen 
years. There is this to be remembered, 
however, that the underlying principles 
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of all the professions are of the same 
nature, and what applies to one, can in 
general, be applied to all. 

Before I begin to speak, however, of the 
eharacteristics of the medical man, it 
may be well for me to explain that the 
fountain from which I draw my informa- 
tion is Phrenology. Now Phrenology is 
somewhat tabooed in certain quarters as 
unscientific. This arises, I think, in a 
great measure, from a false conception 
regarding it. If people object to Phrenol- 
ogy, they may call it Cephalology, or even 
Psychology, if they prefer that name. The 
members of this institute, however, prefer 
Phrenology, as that is the name by which 
it is generally known, and, moreover, the 
name Cephalology might infer that bump- 
opology is what was really meant. Now 
this question of bumps is one that has 
caused more injury to Phrenology than 
any other, and yet it is the generally ac- 
cepted view of the matter. We hear peo- 
ple say that such a one has a bump for 
this or that, or they will ask what bump 
represents such and such a characteristic. 
Phrenology, when properly understood, 
means the relation of one part of the 
brain to that of another, and, moreover, 
if this relationship is not appreciated, we 
cannot understand the science. Taking 
the ear as a center, we draw imaginary 
lines from it to different portions of the 
brain; and in this way we judge of the 
relative importance of each. Take for ex- 
ample a man with large Cautiousness 
which make one careful and circumspect, 
yet this may be overruled by other por- 
tions of the brain that are much stronger. 
Now it is the recognition of these facts 
that differentiate the true Phrenologist 
from the charlatan. Then again we may 
take Combativeness, which can again 
be modified by Cautiousness; or this 
same Combativeness may be exercised 
in the direction of protecting one’s chil- 
dren, and yet not toward our friends 
simply for the lack of friendship. Thus 
you see, that to be a good Phrenologist 
is not so easy a matter as some think, and 
it cannot be acquired by the mere cursory 
study of a book on the subject. 

Then again, what a mine of informa- 
tion this subject opens up to one seeking 
knowledge, and that knowledge the best 
of all information—the understanding of 
one’s weak as well as one’s strong points 
of character. 

There is no other science that will do 
this, and though one may glean much 
information from physiognomy or from 
a study of the temperaments, still the fact 
remains that Phrenology is the most re- 
liable and trustworthy. I have inter- 
jected these few remarks with the inten- 
tion of directing your minds to the source 
of my information; for the great object 
I have in view, in speaking here this even- 
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ing, is to stimulate your minds as to the 
utility of this most practical science and 
which might be denominated the logic of 
Physiology, and which responds also to 
the dictum of the poet, “‘ The proper study 
of mankind is man.” 

It affords me much pleasure to be called 
upon to address you in regard to my pro- 
fession for two reasons: In the first 
place, you are a body of men and women 
who intend devoting yourselves to the 
propagation of the noble principles of 
Phrenology, and for that reason wish to 
learn all you can regarding the different 
professions and trades in order that you 
may be able to direct those who will ap- 
ply to you for advice. In the second 
place, it affords me the opportunity of 
vindicating my profession from the asper- 
sions cast upon it by so-called reformers. 
As teachers, you will be often called upon 
for an expression of opinion, and it is 
necessary for you to have correct views 
regarding this subject. 

I propose giving you a short sketch of 
the medical profession, its qualifications, 
requirements, studies, and rewards, and 
hope, however imperfect the sketch may 
be, that it will at least give you some in- 
sight into that noble calling that has done 
so much in modern times to increase our 
means of physical happiness, and to dis- 
pel those clouds of ignorance that have 
hung like a pall over the minds of men. 

In the enumeration of the qualities that 
are necessary to one aspiring to be a 
physician, that of good health is of the 
highest importance. Statistics demon- 
strate that the prospects of a long life for 
the medical man are not so good as that 
of the clergyman or lawyer, and that it 
is, moreover, classed with that of the slate 
and stone quarrymen, whose occupation 
is ranked among the lowest. Heart dis- 
ease is especially prevalent among physi- 
cians, and large numbers of them suc- 
cumb to pneumonia. Many fall victims 
to zymotic diseases as well as other in- 
firmities due to their profession. 

In view of these facts the young aspi- 
rant should not only be in possession of 
robust health, but he should be especially 
free from all habits that tend to under- 
mine his constitution. For this reason 
tobacco and the use of intoxicating drinks 
are to be avoided, as their use is generally 
attended by evil consequences. It is now 
generally admitted by educators that the 
brain, in order to do its best work, great- 
ly depends upon the healthy working con- 
dition of the bodily organs. For this rea- 
son we hear more of physical culture and 
like matters nowadays than was the case 
at a more remote period, and I may add, 
speaking from experience, that the time 
expended in this direction will more than 
repay me in after years. 

To stand erect, to breathe through the 
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nose, to try and keep the larynx down 
while speaking, and to cultivate repose of 
manner, are all excellent suggestions and 
as health maxims cannot be surpassed. I 
am not an advocate of gymnastic exer- 
cises as usually conducted, for the rea- 
son that there is a training of the body 
that should precede the evolutions of a 
gymnasium, and which are as a rule ig- 
nored by instructors. It is not every 
young man that is fitted to engage in 
these contests of the gymnasium, and, 
moreover, there are many sad cases of in- 
juries having been received in these strug- 
gles, which might have been prevented 
or at least greatly lessened by a proper 
preparatory drill. To my mind a young 
man should be first taught to handle his 
body by means of tumbling, wrestling, 
and turning hand springs. All these are 
not beyond his strength and will build 
up his body securely. He should then be 
taught the set-up drill of a soldier in 
order to acquire a healthful carriage of 
the body. Next, he should be taught to 
use his diaphragm in speaking and also 
instructed in the effects of the passions 
on the mind and body, so that he may at- 
tain that composure of mind which peo- 
ple in general attribute to a gentleman. 
These exercises will develop qualities that 
will not only conduce to health, but will 
also add a charm to his deportment that 
will be noticeable to even the most casual 
observer. 

In considering the question of tempera- 
ment, it may be remarked that the mod- 
ern physician does not pay the same at- 
tention to it that the ancients did, and 
this, no doubt, arises in part from the fact 
that the doctor of to-day lays more stress 
on his instruments of precision and the 
results of his test-tubes. There is, no 
doubt, however, in my mind, but that 
temperament has not only a great deal 
to do with one’s sickness, but also has 
reference to one’s success in any calling. 
For practical purposes there are three 
temperaments: the motor, or one in 
which the bones predominate; the vital, 
in which the organs of assimilation and 
digestion predominate, and the nervous, 
in which the brain predominates. The 
first gives strength and activity, the sec- 
ond good digestion, and the third love of 
study, but with a body not built for 
hardship or exposure. Now the doctor 
needs a combination of all these tempera- 
ments—the motor, so that he may not be 
slow in responding to the calls of his 
patients, night or day; the vital, that he 
always be in good humor, and, therefore, 
agreeable to his patients; and the nervous, 
that he may love study and thus keep 
abreast with the latest discoveries of his 
profession. By this mixed temperament 
some men have obtained large ahd lucra- 
tive practices and this, in the face of the 














greatest difficulties, such as lack of edu- 
cational opportunities and other factors, 
without which the average man rarely 
succeeds. 

Whether we accept or not the proposi- 
tion that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, there is no doubt that men differ 
as to their adaptability to certain work, 
and it is generally designated by the name 
of talent. Now, there are certain quali- 
ties of the mind necessary to the success- 
ful doctor, and though as a rule he may 
develop them by study, or effort, still the 
rule holds good that one having them 
naturally has better prospects of success, 
and will find his journey through life 
much easier than the one who must strive 
to attain it. 

In the division of the brain into percep- 
tion and reflection, I will say that the 
preceptive faculties should predominate 
in the physician for the reason that he 
has to deal with facts. I do not mean, 
however, that he does not need the refiec- 
tive faculties, but that his theories must 
be based upon a foundation of facts, 
which facts rest upon things seen and 
felt. It is for this reason that the pro- 
fession of medicine has been accused of 
a materialistic tendency, and to my mind 
there is danger in this direction, but only 
to those who have been superficially edu- 
cated. When one is fortified, however, 
by a good course of Christian philosophy 
the danger is reduced to a minimum, 
There is no reason why questions of be- 
ing and substance should be any more 
difficult than the similar ones of force and 
matter, if they have been properly pre- 
sented. Students are apt to think that 
all the problems of natural philosophy 
are demonstrable to the senses, whereas, 
those of metaphysics are relegated to the 
unknowable and unthinkable. For this 
and like reasons the medical student 
should be well grounded in his faith and 
its practice, else he may be carried off 
by the sophistical arguments of his fel- 
lows, or, on the other hand, by some one 
of his professors whom he may regard 
with respect and even admiration. 

The next faculty to be considered is the 
mechanical, which is very important to 
the surgeon, for without it he could not 
succeed in his work. A man may practice 
considerably, however, in a city without 
much knowledge of surgery, but in a 
country place where there are no hos- 
pitals, he would find great difficulties. 
This faculty, like all others, must be ex- 
ercised, otherwise it will become atro- 
phied, and for this reason the student 
should seize every opportunity in the way 
of making and constructing things. Our 
manual training schools are working in 
this line, and many educators consider 
that such training is necessary for the 
proper development of the brain. One 
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thing is certain, that many eminent men 
have risen from the blacksmith shop and 
the carpenter’s stool. An old friend of 
mine, and one who is classed with the best 
surgeons of this city, informed me once 
that he owed in a great measure his skill 
in surgery to the opportunities afforded 
him by his father’s shop. 

As the doctor deals with human beings 
he must necessarily be interested in other 
matters than those of medicine. For this 
reason his social organs should be well 
developed, otherwise he will gain a repu- 
tation of being cold and formal. Much 
of the so-called personal magnetism is 
owing to the large development of these 
organs, and it is especially useful to the 
doctor seeing that the majority of his 
patients consist of women and children. 

The doctor should also be a man of up- 
right character and endowed with a 
strong sense of justice; otherwise his 
presence in a community will be a curse 
instead of a blessing. Then again, the 
doctor should not only be a man of hon- 
or, but a most unselfish man, as in many 
cases he must work against his own in- 
terests, something rarely witnessed in the 
business world. All the great sanitary 
and hygenic reforms have been insti- 
tuted by physicians, and all the present 
advancement of the profession is in the di- 
rection of preventative medicine. For this 
reason the editor of the “ Lancet ” claims 
that the profession is not to be recom- 
mended to poor young men, as the pros- 
pect of securing a competence grows less 
as the laws of health are better under- 
stood by the laity and the sanitary laws 
are more strictly enforced by public of- 
ficials. 

We now come to the important question 
whether the classics or the study of pure 
science is superior in the way of prepara- 
tion for the study of medicine. The clas- 
sics have been the usual method hereto- 
fore for most students, but of late years 
courses that pay more attention to sci- 
ence and modern languages appear to be 
growing in favor. The advocates of a 
scientific course point out the fact that 
Franklin, Sir Humphry Davy, Michael 
Faraday did not study the classics, and 
yet there can be no question as to the 
power of their intellect. With a view to 
settling this mooted question the Univer- 
sity of Berlin instituted an investigation 
into this matter, and as a result discov- 
ered that the classical-taught student was 
superior to one trained in the sciences and 
modern languages. There is also this to 
be said in favor of the classics, that all 
the technical terms are derived from 


Latin and Greek, and that the knowledge 

of these words alone is of great advan- 
e. 

Another thing to be remembered in this 

connection is, that all modern text-books 
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make use of the mathematics. Such 
studies as arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry are very important, for 
without them he will find it difficult to 
appreciate works on science. With a good 
idea of the classics and a good working 
knowledge of mathematics there is no rea- 
son why one should not master the prin- 
ciples of medicine as now taught in the 
universities of the land. This arises in 
part from the fact that all the universi- 
ties have a graded course of four years; 
during this time the subjects usually 
taught in scientific schools are repeated 
in a thorough manner, and I mean by 
these studies chemistry and physics. The 
universities also have excellent labora- 
tories in which practice is combined with 
theory, and as at present arranged they 
cannot be surpassed in the way of equip- 
ment. 

After having completed his medical 
studies the student should by all means 
try to secure an appointment in a hos- 
pital, as here he will be able to apply the 
knowledge he received at the medical 
school, and, moreover, he will come in 
personal contact with men who have 
been years in practice and from whom 
he will be able to glean many points of 
information that will be of service to him 
when he begins practice on his own ac- 
count. 

You all, no doubt, have read that 
beautiful poem, “‘ The Deserted Village,” 
in which the author speaks of the hope 
of one day returning to the scenes of his 
youth, and the pleasure of revisiting these 
scenes would be a recompense to him for 
all the care and misfortunes he had un- 
dergone; so in like manner, I purpose 
giving you some idea of the rewards one 
may expect by becoming a physician. It 
is said by an authority that the incomes 
of successful doctors vary from two 
thousand dollars a year and upward, but 
that the public is very much mistaken in 
regard to the large incomes of many phy- 
sicians. If one desires to become rich I 
would advise him not to become a physi- 
cian, or even if he is desirous of public 
fame or honor. These are not the re- 
wards of our profession in general. One’s 
reward lies principally in the fact that he 
has been the instrument of much good in 
the way of relieving suffering humanity, 
and that he has been able to imitate his 
Divine Master in this respect. One will 
no doubt be honored in a measure for his 
learning and skill as a practitioner, but 
one must not think that this will bring 
him large returns in the way of money, 
or public office. Virtue and learning of 
themselves have very little intrinsic value 
in this world, no matter what some peo- 
ple may say; but on the other hand 
money and power are always respected. 

Before bringing my remarks to a close, 
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I will read for you an interesting story 
told by Professor Humbert of the good 
a country doctor may do in a small and 
neglected parish, and which is quite 
worth recording: 

“IT know a place,” says he, “ where fif- 
teen or twenty years ago the level, not 
merely in intellectual culture, but even of 
common agricultural knowledge, was ex- 
tremely low. The cottages and cattle 
sheds were filthy, the women dirty, the 
men boorish, the children ill-fed, rickety, 
and wild. A good-hearted young doctor 
settled down in this wretched locality and 
soon stirred the curé and the inmates of 
the great house to take some interest in 
the schools. 

“He induced the lady of the house to 
bring some litle girls together and to put 
benches for them in the orangery, where 
she taught them to knit, to darn stock- 
ings, to mend clothes, to keep their home 
a little tidy, and to cook vegetables and 
eggs in different ways. 

“ All this, of course, does not of itself 
put a new face on things, but frequent 
contact with the great lady gradually 
tamed these uncivilized little beings, 
taught them gentler manners, and gradu- 
ally formed a class of maidens knowing 
how to manage their little homes prop- 
erly, and when they married, to counter- 
act the attractions of the public house by 
a comfortable and cheerful home. 

“The doctor pointed out to the curé, 
who, himself, was a good musician, that 
some of the little ragamuffins who went 
about snaring birds and robbing orchards, 
had very good voices; and reminded him 
that he had a good harmonium in the 
Presbytery. He remarked to him that 
Orpheus had not many strings to his lyre 
and that yet he managed to tame wild 
beasts, and that the curé ran no danger 
of being eaten if he tried to teach these 
little vagabonds their notes. The curé 
consented to beat time with his staff and 
soon succeeded in teaching them some 
simple tunes; and then, in the course cf 
time, hymns for festivals, which delighted 
the parishioners and induced many of 
them to attend the services in the church. 

“In the meantime the young man him- 
self set actively to work on his part. In 
the long winter evenings he got the young 
lads together to listen to him reading 
some good and amusing book, for to him 
who knows nothing everything is inter- 
esting. Now and then he interspersed his 
readings with lectures, sometimes on 
drunkenness, which brings a man below 
the level of the brute; sometimes he 
taught them gymnastics; sometimes he 
gave them elementary lessons in domestic 
hygiene and taught them how to take 
eare of their health; while he opened to 
them an insight into many things which 
helped to make them wiser and better. 
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“He instructed the older men in the 
general principles of agriculture, pointed 
out the lands that needed draining and 
those which required a dressing of lime, 
and went into all those details of hus- 
bandry which an intelligent man, not bred 
to the farm, could teach an ignorant 
peasantry. 

““He showed the women how to feed 
their children, how to wash and dress 
them, how to nurse their husbands when 
ill, as well as how to make the cattle and 
the dairy bring in the best returns. 

“After the doctor had followed his 
apostolate for some years all the villagers 
worshiped him, and the village itself was 
so changed as to be unrecognizable. Such 
changes are not to be wrought in a day, 
and uphill work is hard and needs time, 
patience, and persevering labor. But 
among the so-called great men and those 
to whom a grateful public erect statues, 
is there any who can with greater justice 
than this man bear witness to himself. 
‘TI have been useful to the great family of 
mankind; I have really brought about 
some good.’ Transeamus Benefaciendo. 
Let us pass through life doing good. Such 
is the duty of every man in this world, 
and more especially is it that of a doctor.” 

In conclusion I will say, that I can find 
no higher reward than these: they seem 
to me ample enough—a well-spent life, a 
happy home, sufficiency for my daily 
needs and something more; and he who 
has and values these, like the shepherd 
lad in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” will wear 
more of the herb heartsease in his bosom 
than many another man, and when work 
is done, and the evening shadows tell of 
the approaching sunset, he will calmly 
wait as the story tells the pilgrims waited, 
their journey almost over, in the happy 
country: 

“Neighboring on heaven, and that no 
foreign land.” 


——— 


“The ascent of life is the ascent of 
ideals.” This is how evolution evolves. 
To reach a high plane of life, then our 
ideals must be high. To have no lofty 
ideals, no aspirations for the purer, the 
nobler, the grander, the more refined, is 
to spend one’s life in, or on, the primary, 
the provisional, the undeveloped, the 
sensuous planes of being. 


We think of heaven as something that 
must visit us from afar. But the 
new heaven and the new earth will only 
be the unveiling to us of what already 
is. It is only our blindness that needs to 
be removed, only our spiritual faculties 
that need to be awakened.—Lucy Lar- 
com. 
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Knowledge Is Power. 


‘* Our deeds determine us as much as we determine our deeds.”’—GEORGE ELIOT. 


“ Knowledge is power” is one of the 


old sayings that have withstood the test 
of time. The very fact that the saying 
has reached such a great age is evidence 
in favor of its truth. 

We must not-forget, however, that 
knowledge is very often misapplied, 
and more often disregarded in many 


operations of life. It does not matter 
how positive our knowledge is in regard 
to anything if we do not direct it in 
a proper manner, or into a proper chan- 
nel; as steam, though a great power, is 
uncontrollable and useless unless con- 
fined within the walls of the boiler, so 
is knowledge useless unless directed by 
a well-balanced mind. The knowledge 
of Phrenology, if handled in the right 
way, is one of the greatest blessings that 
can be given to a young man starting 
out in life, to a business man entering 
into a new contract, to a lawyer who 
deals with the technical regulation of 
justice, to the minister who is to unfold 


the problems of life here and hereafter, 
to the mother who has the individuality 
of the child to study, to the teacher who 
has bright and intelligent students as 
well as feeble-minded minds to encour- 
age, and thus we encourage its proper 
study. When persons say they cannot 
help their defects or restrain their ex- 
cesses, they do not know what they are 
talking about, for just as the develop- 
ment of a shrub ir the garden shows it- 
self in the spring or summer, or the 
trees unfold their character and form, 
which is capable of being bent in vari- 
ous directions, so the character, the 
part of man that is worth considering, 
can be moulded and guided by proper 
thought and knowledge into models of 
good citizenship when a knowledge of 
that character is properly studied. 


The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy presents opportunities for all grades 
and conditions of mankind to advance 
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this above-named knowledge of self. 
Its professors have had experience in 
the way of presenting the subject in 
such a manner that students are spared 
a great deal of unnecessary reading, for 
they focus the thoughts and experience 
of so many writers that the knowledge 
is given to the students in a manner that 
is easily assimilated. Private lessons, 
as well as class instruction, can be ar- 
ranged for, to suit the circumstances of 
many who have for years been thinking 
of benefitting themselves by a complete 
study of the subject. 


The Hygienic and Home Department 
is ably edited by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 
who has had a wide experience on mat- 
ters of health. His reading touches all 
classes of modern thought, and he 
knows how to sift the wheat from the 
chaff. We are glad that he keeps up 
his vitality, and we trust he will con- 
tinue to do this into a ripe old age. 





THE LATE LORETTA L. FOWLER 
PIERCY. 


On January 28th one of the most de- 
voted workers in the Phrenological 
cause laid down her work at the bidding 
of the Master. 

Though never one to push herself to 
the front for public recognition, yet so 
effective were her efforts that she will 
leave a gap that never can be filled in 
the same unique manner. 

She was known to a large circle of 
friends, more particularly in England, 
and was always spoken of as one who 
carried with her personal encourage- 
ment and cheer. 

She was indefatigable in her efforts 
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to promote the cause of Tempérance in 
its various departments, going often to 
conduct a meeting in the evening after 
spending a busy day in the city. 

She accompanied her husband and 
sister on a Phrenological tour through 
the Australian Colonies, working with 
an ardour that knew no defeat. The 
Fowler Institute, London, and her 
father’s London business, were greatly 
augmented by her labors. Her last ill- 
ness was a verification of what her 
whole life had been; namely, self-sac- 
rifice and devotion to the uplifting of 
others, and one of her greatest regrets 
was when patiently suffering, that she 
would leave so much work undone that 
would have to be undertaken by others. 

She rests by the side of her father, the 
late Professor L. N. Fowler, in Rose- 
dale Cemetery, West Orange, N. J. 

She was the wife of Mr. M. H. Piercy, 
of The Fowler & Wells Co., and leaves 
one little boy who is a namesake of his 
grandfather. 





LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
la these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 





“The Map of Life, Conduct and Charac- 
ter,” by W. E. H. Lecky. Longmans, 
Green, & Co., New York, London, and 
Bombay. 1899. 


The writer of this book has not been 
afraid to take up a broad and compre- 
hensive subject, and to attack it in a 
brave and comprehensive manner. Mr. 
Lecky is too well-known as a philosophic 
writer to need further introduction here, 
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but he has touched in so many ways on 

the phrenological principles and cardinal 
points of life, that we cannot help but 
feel that all who are willing to be in- 
structed and benefited by his survey of 
character will be repaid for their trouble 
in reading his three hundred and fifty 
pages of interesting matter. Who in the 
nineteenth century does not want to 
know something about the “ manage- 
ment of character?” Mr. Lecky has 
given an excellent digest in a new form 
of the ethics of this topic, and we feel 
strongly tempted to make several quota- 
tations from his pages to show that the 
subject of Phrenology is being absorbed 
by the thoughtful men of the age without 
even credit of the source of its impor- 
tance. However, this is a minor point so 
long as the subject is being used and in- 
eluded as we find it so practically. In 
the chapter on unselfishness and happi- 
ness the writer has wisely stated that 
“Character supplies a larger part than 
intellect in the happiness of life, and the 
cultivation of the unselfish part of our 
nature is not only one of the first lessons 
of morals but also a wisdom. Like most 
other things, its difficulties lie at the be- 
ginning, and it is by steady practice that 
it passes into a second and instinctive 
nature.” 

He considers the power of man to 
change organically his nature is some- 
what limited, but on the whole the im- 
provement of character is probably more 
within his reach than intellectual devel- 
opment. Phrenologically speaking, we 
find that as man understands himself and 
his powers of mind, in that degree does 
he set to work to improve his environ- 
ment for the cultivation of certain pow- 
ers, talents, or abilities, hence the wis- 
dom of the oft-quoted maxim “ knowl- 
edge is power.” 

On page 7 he states that “ Men contin- 
ually forget that happiness is a condition 
of mind and not a disposition of cireum- 
stances, and one of the most common of 
errors is that of confusing happiness with 
the means of happiness, sacrificing the 
first for the attainment of the second. 
= oe Circumstances and character both 
contribute to happiness, but the propor- 
tional attention paid to one or other of 
these great departments not only varies 
largely in the different individuals, but 
also with different nations and in differ- 
ent ages.” 

On the subject of marriage he speaks 
eloquently and truly of the characteris- 
tics of a perfect marriage, which agrees 
with the phrenological doctrine in toto. 
He says of a perfect marriage: “This does 
not by any means imply that one partner 
should be a kind of duplicate of the 
other. Woman is not a mere weaker man, 
and the best marriages are those in which 
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in tastes, character, and intellectual qual- 
ities the wife is rather a complement than 
the reflection of her husband. In intel- 
lectual things this is constantly shown. 
A purely practical and prosaic intellect 
is united with an intellect strongly tinged 
with poetry and romance; the man 
whose strength is in facts with the wom- 
an whose strength is in ideas; the man 
who is fully absorbed in science or poli- 
tics with a woman who possesses the 
talent, or at least the temperament, of 
an artist or musician. In such cases one 
partner brings sympathies or qualities, 
tastes or appreciations, or kinds of knowl- 
edge in which the other is most defec- 
tive; and by the close and constant con- 
tact of two dissimilar types each is, often 
insensibly, and usually very effectively, 
improved.” 

On the subject of hereditary transmis- 
sion of character he has given some use- 
ful hints which we shall take pleasure in 
referring to at another time. We know 
all who read this very interesting and 
unique way of interpreting life will be 
better pleased with the time so spent 
than in perusing the latest novel. 


“ How to Prepare for a Civil Service Ex- 
amination.” By Francis E. Leuwp. 
Hinds and Noble, Cooper Institute, New 
York. 


Hardly a book that has been published 
during the past twelve months will have 
a better chance to court popularity than 
Francis E. Leuwp’s compilation, “ How 
to Prepare for a Civil Service Examina- 
tion,” with recent questions and answers. 
So many of our youth to-day are entering 
such a line of work that it will prove a 
perfect guide to the Federal civil service; 
whatever branch or division a young man 
may wish to enter, the door is open to 
every step he must take, and his scope 
of work is ably set forth. The plan of 
the book is masterly in conception and 
is carefully carried out. If studied, the 
bcok will save an immense amount of 
unnecessary labor, it covers the whole 
civil service programme, there does not 
appear to be a word too much or one too 
little. It contains five hundred and sixty 
pages, and costs, cloth edition, $2 post 


paid. 


We have also received from the Open 
Court Publishing Co., “ Psychology and 
Reasoning,” by Alfred Binet, and “ An 
Outline Sketch of Psychology for Begin- 
ners,” by Hiram M. Stanley, both of 
which books will be reviewed in a future 
number of the JouRNAL. “ The Dawn of 
Reason,” by James Weir, jr., M.D., The 
Macmillan Company, London and New 
York, 1899, is also a very interesting book 
on the psychology of the lower animals. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good und recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


495.—A. A. H.—Ocheyedan, Ia.—You 
possess more brain in front of your ears 
than behind them, hence are more of an 
intellectual than a social man, You are 
kind and sympathetic, and through your 
Benevolence show a considerable amount 
of sympathy in doing all kinds of things 
for others, but do not care so much for 
social life. You should be able to work 
well by the eye, and reckon up distances 
and proportions without 2 measure. You 
would make a good mechanic, engineer, 
and could fit machinery correctly. You 
have the motive temperament which in- 
clines you toward active work; try to 


invent something that everybody will 
want, to draw out your abilities in such 
a way as to be able to appear to a good 


advantage. You have large order, meth- 
od, and system, hence regulate your af- 
fairs on principle rather than fancy. You 
remember people well and could manage, 
oversee, and direct men with success, but 
you have none too much dignity, and 
should cultivate more. 

496.—F. T. B.— Derby, Ia.—This boy 
resembles his mother in a good many of 
his characteristics; his forehead is simi- 
lar to hers, his eyes are exactly like hers, 
and the width of his head above the ears 
resembles hers. He does most of his 
work with the superior part of his brain, 
namely, in the upper story. He knows 
how to think out aloud, and will make use 
of his energy. He has an excellent mem- 
ory and can be trained in the right direc- 
tion in voice culture and elocution. He 
is fond of fun, but will be rather too sen- 
sitive to take it. He is idealistic, quite 
poetical, and somewhat sentimental, at 
least he will be when he is thoroughly 
matured. If possible he should have a 
good education, for he will repay any out- 
lay when he reaches man’s estate. He 
will make many friends, and captivate 
and win to his way of thinking the ma- 
jority of people whom he tries to influ- 
ence. He is a bonny lad, and should be 
taught to depend on himself. He will 
make an excellent teacher or writer. 
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497.—_E. D.—Marathon, N. Y.—Your 
photograph indicates that you are very 
particular over your work, you could be- 
come an expert or critic of art or litera- 
ture; or were you to study law you would 
excel in this profession, you would be 
very exact in all your statements, and 
would be desirous of gaining accuracy 
from others. You have a well disciplined 
intellect and show a large development 
of Human Nature, hence can study char- 
acter with accuracy. You are interested 
in all that pertains to life, culture, and 
refinement, and are a little above the or- 
dinary line of work. Things may not 
suit you, and yet you may have to put 
up with them; try to be as patient as pos- 
sible with the defects of others, for very 
few can rise to your ideals. Some intel- 
lectual line of work will suit you better 
than anything else, such as law, teaching, 
or as a superintendent or manager. 

498.—J. K.— Rock Point, Ore.—We agree 
with you that we would like to see the 
JOURNAL in every household, and know 
you will do your part toward putting it 
there. You have a strong motive-metnal 
temperament, are a vigorous thinker, and 
an active worker. You make the sparks 
fly when you take hold of anything, and 
are as crisp as the frost in winter. You 
are a keen observer of men and things, 
and know how to count up the cost of 
material and lay out money to advantage; 
you do not waste and squander anything, 
and are a thoroughly good business man; 
you could import goods to advantage. It 
is doubtful whether men will allow you 
much peace and quiet, for they will be 
sure to beset your path with requests for 
advice in public affairs and political mat- 
ters, hence it will not be surprising if you 
have your hands doubly full. You have 
much versatility and talent. If you have 
never had a full delineation you should 
do so, for your character is worth re- 
cording. 

499.— W. H.—Judsonia, Ark. — Your 
photograph indicates a full development 
of the motive-mental temperament. You 
have no angles standing out, hence are 
well developed; in a baseball game you 
would not get many knocks or wounds. 
You will know how to slip through life 
more easily than many people, for you 
have a genial disposition and know how 
to work easily without friction and irri- 
tation. You are a student of human char- 
acter, and could succeed well in taking up 
the work. You are not far-fetched in 
your ideas, but come down to practical 
truths. You could succeed well in en- 
gineering, and would like the constant 
change of work that would be necessary. 
You are active and energetic, consequent- 
ly you know how to manage men and 
superintend business. You would make 
a good physician or specialist. 
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500.—W. W. D.—Malden, Mass.—Your 
photographs indicate that you are a 
leader rather than a follower among men. 
You must have been early called out and 
thrown upon your own resources. You 
are in your element when you have some- 
thing practical to do. If you had been 
brought up on a farm you would have 
produced something better than anyone 
else in your special line of work, conse- 
quently, you will be capable of pushing 
things through and doing expert work. 
Were you a traveller you would cut off 
all the points of your journey so as to re- 
duce the number of miles to a minimum; 
you do not believe in wasting time. You 
are firm yet kind, and when you say a 
thing you mean it, and men can take your 
word for meaning all it says. You 
should be in a wholesale comprehensive 
line of work, where you will have some 
thirty men under you to carry out your 
orders. 

ag ali Sac 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
gv.estion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponyM or INITIALS, 
Some 


write your full name and address also. 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


E. C. S.—North Dak.—You say that, “a 
mature gentleman of distinguished posi- 
tion, and a profound mind, and large well- 
balanced brain complains that when he 
places himself under intense mental con- 
centration for several hours at a time, as 
his occupation sometimes requires, there 
comes a congestive pressure just below 
the temple, and at the same time a notice- 
able depression exteriorly at this point 
making quite a sinking there.” You also 
say that a similar case has come to your 
notice of a boy in your school, who, when 
studying out a very difficult problem, has 
a similar depression at the inner angle 
of the brow. These facts are not new, as 
many have previously experienced the 
same thing; they indicate that after a 
great effort has been made by Causality or 
Constructiveness, that these faculties 
have exhausted the supply of arterial 
blood that has been required to carry 
out the process of reasoning. 

We know of a young man in Belfast 
who once stated that after hard study his 
sutures apparently opened at the sides to 
allow of sufficient growth of brain, but 
that when he gave up his study they re- 
laxed again into their old condition. 

Rockaway Beach.—In order to cultivate 
the qualities that develop sweetness and 
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purity in the voice, it is necessary to de- 
velop these characteristics in the life, so 
that they may become an integral part of 
the character. They cannot be had for 
the asking only, but they must be 
wrought out with discipline and culture if 
they are not in the character to begin 
with. 

G. W.—Grenfell, N. W. T., Canada.—_We 
regret that the pictures in the child cult- 
ure department got into their wrong 
places, and instead of Alfred Laverne 
Souter, the two pictures of Andrew 
Charles G. Weldon were inserted. The 
boys were, however, so different in type, 
we trust that all readers made the dis- 
covery. 

E. D.—Dayton.—We are glad that you 
received the delineation of character and 
pictures all right, and that you will be 
helped thereby. You will find yourself 
very much benefitted by joining a de- 
bating society or club, and take your 
share in some of the debates. Yes, I think 
you would succeed well if you “took a 
business course,” and “ got into a whole- 
sale house,” but we would not advise 
you to “ go on your own hook and borrow 
the money and start up a shoe store,” 
unless there is a special call for such a 
work in your neighborhood. You had 
better wait until you are competent to 
support a wife and family before you set- 
tle down in life, though eight or ten years, 
as you suggest, appears to us a long time 
for you to wait, you will then be thirty- 
three years of age, possibly you will be 
able to do something before that time of 
a positive character. 

Mrs. Thompson.—Australia.—We were 
glad to hear from you and to know that 
you have arrived home safely, and had 
had such a warm welcome from your 
townsmen. You are certainly properly 
appreciated. We are very glad that your 
work with us has been beneficial and 
trust you will be able to reproduce and 
make use of your knowledge gained. You 
possess a very practical nature, and know 
how to make the most of everything. You 
must try to reduce the unimportant lines 
of work that may have been engaging 
your attention so as to give more time to 
those that will yield the greatest amount 
of good. 

E. H. P.—Conshohocken, Penn.—You 
ask for a definition of a positive and 
negative character, and how we can tell 
the difference between them. A positive 
character, phrenologically speaking, is 
one that possesses large Self-esteem, 
Firmness, Destructiveness, and Com- 
bativeness, and acts like a master man; 
he takes the lead and gives directions and 
asks no questions; while the negative 
man has more Self-esteem, large Venera- 
tion, less Destructiveness, Combative- 
ness, and more Approbativeness, hence 
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such a person follows the lead of another, 
has not confidence enough in his own 
ability, and sometimes falls below his pos- 
sible attainment. He should take a leaf 
out of his friend’s note-book, and then he 
would succeed better. 


———— EQ 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


FIELD NOTES. 


“T am having a nice office practise here 
with good prospects.” 
Dr. G. F. Byland, F. P. I., 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


“It seems since I took the course at the 
American Institute of Phrenology I am 
now in harmony with my vocation and 
seem to accomplish more with less effort.” 

F. V. Townsend, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“ This is a town of 2,000 people. I lect- 
ured here about twenty years ago, and 
expect to stay in this place for four 
weeks. 

“Professor George Morris, 
“ Willmar, Minn.” 


“TI remember calling on you many 


years ago with my eldest child. What 
you told me then was true and I am 
proud of her. She is the mother of seven 


children. 
“Mrs. E. A. H., 


“ St. Louis, Mo.” 


Rev. Morrell is actively at work in Man- 
chester, where he is doing a great 
amount of good in his pulpit and 
through his lectures on Phrenology. 


“T shall now take Brandon, Carberry, 
Minndosa, Nepewa, Gladstone, and Por- 
tage la Prairie, Manitoba. 

“ George Cozens, 
“ Brandon, Ont., Can.” 


Mr. Elliott lectured at the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Canning Town, London, on Phre- 
nology. 

Miss E. Higgs has been lecturing with 
success in Glasgow, Scot., on the subject 
of Phrenology. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY, NEW YORK. 


On February 7, the fourth lecture of 
the season was given by Dr. C. O. Sahler, 
of Kingston, N. Y., who gave an address 
on the “ Duality of Mind, and How to Ac- 
count for It.” The meeting was well at- 
tended and gave general satisfaction. As 
the doctor was unable to reach the In- 
stitute before half-past eight, Miss Fow- 
ler took the first half hour to answer 
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some of the questions that had been 
asked at the previous meeting. She ex- 
plained how to an expert it was com- 
paratively easy to point out the charac- 
teristics of different types of professional 
and business men. She described the 
various kinds of lawyers and physicians, 
and indicated what types of heads one had 
to look for in the different shades of de- 
velopment that made up a fine attorney, 
judge, surgeon, or physician. 

In introducing Dr. Sahler she referred 
her audience to the lecture he had given 
a year ago on “The Five Senses, and 
How They Could be Influenced,” and 
stated that Dr. Sahler was a broad and 
liberal-minded man who was not afraid 
to state that he believed in Phrenology, 
and was one who looked upon the newer 
subjects that were engaging the atten- 
tion of medical men in a high and ele- 
vated way. 

In treating his subject the doctor 
spoke of the duality of mind and of the 
physical and spiritual experiences that 
every man has, that when there was no 
fear of the future change, that life ebbed 
out quietly and without pair or distress. 
He spoke of the various component parts 
of man to show of what he was composed, 
and explained the positive and negative 
man as introduced by Dr. Hudson in his 
work on “The Law of Psychic Phenom- 
ena.” He explained how the objective 
and the subjective minds worked, and 
traced many experiences in his own prac- 
tice of the use of suggestion as a psy- 
chological means of changing the condi- 
tion of thought 

At the close of the lecture questions 
were invited from the audience and sev- 
eral people availed themselves of the op- 
portunity. One question put forth was 
“Can memory be strengthened by the 
influence of the suggestive therapeutics,” 
to which the doctor answered in the af- 
firmative. After all had had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the subject, Miss Fowler 
said that in the new century that we 
were just thinking about, and would in 
another year enter, the linking of Phre- 
nology with the highest study of the 
mind would be endorsed by nearly every 
one. She pointed out that all the faculties 
of the mind were capable of being de- 
veloped, and urged all present to become 
thoroughly enthusiastic on the subject 
and spread the principles and examine the 
subject as thoroughly as possible. She 
had had, as well as Professor Sizer, the 
opportunity of examining Dr. Sahler’s 
head, and both had agreed that he pos- 
sessed the high mental and moral per- 
ception of how these subjects should be 
handled. She then called upon Dr. Bran- 
denburg to make a few remarks, who 
said he thought he was the first one to 
make a delineation of Dr. Sahler’s char- 
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acter some fourteen years ago, and 
thought then what a finely developed 
mind he had for the work of the medi- 
cal profession. He spoke further on the 
benefits of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, and urged those who were 
thinking of taking up the subject to make 
arrangements to join the next class, or 
take private lessons as they preferred. He 
mentioned the Annual and the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and recommended 
the same to the attention of the audience. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to 
the doctor for his admirable address and 
the interest he had awakened in the sub- 
ject of man in his entirety. 


THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE, LONDON. 

The winter session of the above Insti- 
tute was opened by William Brown, Esq., 
J. P., President of the Institute, when 
he gave an interesting address on Phre- 
nology, illustrated with blackboard 
sketches, which are always highly ap- 
preciated. On January 17, James Webb, 
Esq., gave a lecture on the “ Letters of 
Comte and John Stuart Mill on Phrenol- 
ogy,” a resumé of which we hope to give 
in a future number of the JoURNAL. On 
February 7, Mr. William Becker gave an 
address on Phrenology, while oh Feb- 
ruary 21, Miss E. Higgs was announced to 
lecture, but on going to press we had not 
received a report of the meeting. On 
March 7, Mr. F. P. Feroza was advertised 
to speak, and on March 21, Mr. P. K. 
Zyto was to address the Institute. 


PERSONAL. 


GENERAL BULLER. 


It was on March 28, 1879, after the re- 
treat from Isandwala, says the “ West- 
minster Gazette,” that Sir Redvers Buller 
gained the Victoria Cross. He had been 
making one of his intrepid reconnais- 
sances, when his men were suddenly sur- 

rised by the approach of a large num- 

er of Zulus. It was necessary to retire. 
But never for a moment did Buller lose 
his coolness and calmness. The Zulus 
came down the hill in hot pursuit. Man 
after man fell before their assegais, or 
were buried under the dislodged boul- 
ders. Captain D’Arcy was one of the 
first to fall. Buller rescued him from his 
assailants, placed him on the back of his 
horse, and galloped off with him to a 
place of safety. Scarcely had he returned 
when Lieutenant Everitt was dismount- 
ed, and once again he snatched him from 
the ground and bore him to the rear. 
And yet again, seeing a wounded trooper 
whose doom seemed assured, he also car- 
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ried him off the field when the enemy 
was within a hundred yards of their 
prostrate victim. For this almost super- 
human feat he now bears the coveted 
bronze badge. 


TRIBUTE TO A STERLING MAN. 


In Memoriam of Garret A. Hobart, Late 
Vice-President, Who Expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1899; Born June 3d, 1844. 

The nation mourns, our State the most, 

for one whose life has passed away, 
lor whom our pillars, stately draped, 
betoken grief, both night and day. 

They recall Hobart, good and brave, 

who steered his course with manly 
strength 

Until disease, which levels all, o’ertook 

the valiant man at length. 


We rejoice, indeed, that so near was born 
a hero who loved truth and right, 
Whose probity inspired the mind, whose 

modesty evoked delight— 

In settling trouble out of court when 
there was chance to win without 
Recourse to litigation means, which 

makes his name esteemed, no doubt. 


*Tis histr’y that delights to dwell upon 
the deeds of good and great, 

That young and old and middle-aged may 
have their heroes to relate 

Who fought their way in country’s need 
through vortexes of angry flood, — 

Which ever and anon break out like pim- 
ples that betray the blood. 


Phrenologists have read the brow that 
Jersey chose to plant her man, 

Who, best and foremost of her sons, was 
e’en designed by God’s own plan 

To turn the table of “ foul play ” which 
ever and anon did hie 

The purest sentiments of truth, which 
flow from heart and speak from eye. 


Now Substantialism rules the State, the 
watchword of her darling sons, 

Who can’t be bribed to do a wrong, nor 
anything that is buncombe. 

Oh, may the memory of her son be held 
so dear that though in grave 

His Spirit may abide and dwell to nerve 
the good and thrill the brave. 


In Hobart many traits shine out in 
majesty that crown the mind. 

Benevolence was highly marked, Venera- 
tion, too, was large, we find. 

The social range was telling too, and 
when we study well his bust 

We, scholars of the mystic arts, know 
truth excels—and ever Must. 

Artist Phrenologist. 
Morris Plains, N. J. 






















WIT AND WISDOM. 


WHERE IT COUNTS. 

Maud—* Do you like to have men flat- 
ter you?” 

Ethel—“ Oh, I don’t mind, if they hap- 
pen to be photographers.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

Hyphens.—‘* Might I ask what your 
nationality is?” inquired the man who 
had been talking politics. “Certainly. 
My ancestors came from various coun- 
tries. I am a German- Irish - French- 
Dutch - Swedish-American. I have no 
patience with a man who limits himself 
to merely one hyphen.”—Washington 
Star. 

Bliss Ahead.—“‘ Von fare for the 
rroundt trip? ” asked the gentleman with 
the long coat and nose to match. 
“That’s what,” said the ticket agent, 
with the easy courtesy of one accustomed 
to accommodating the public. “ Andt 
vill you tell me vich halluf off der ride 
iss der free halluf, so I can enchoy it?” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


A RECORD-BREAKER. 

Miles—“ There’s a man over in that 
museum who has lived for forty days on 
water.” 

Giles—“ Pshaw! That’s nothing. I 
have an uncle who has lived for nearly 
forty years on water.” 

Miles—*“ Impossible! ” 

Giles—“ Not at all. He’s a sea captain.” 
—Chicago News. 

A Western Hustler.— Idler! ” said the 
ant, scornfully. “Me?” answered the 
grasshopper. “My dear fellow, I have 
been on the jump ever since I was born.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 

Classed.—Alfred Austin is the poet 
laureate. Rudyard Kipling is the poet 
litigant.—Boston Globe. 


ALWAYS FIRST. 

Friend—“ I suppose you consider Chi- 
cago the eighth wonder of the world?” 

Chicagoan—*“ No, indeed! I consider 
it the first.”—Puck. 

His Serenade.—“ That dog of mine is 
a poetical cur. When he howls at the 
moon it sounds as if he were making 
rimes.” “ Doggerel, I suppose.”—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

The new south terminal station has 
added about $35,000,000 to Boston land 
values. Taxes around Dewey square 
have been doubled. 

“ Don’t leave the table,” said the land- 
lady, as her new boarder rose from his 
scanty breakfast. “I must, madam; it’s 
hardwood, and my teeth are not what 
tkey used to. be.”—Tit-Bits. 
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How easily we lose poise, swept by the 
currents of life! Our root is not deep 
enough. Consider the lily resting on the 
face of the waters, its roots far below. 
How serene it rides the ripples, and how 
confidently it has sought the light, that 
its life may expand therein above the tur- 
bulence of the waves!—Trinities and 
Sanctities. 

A soul in which the spirit of a divine 
purpose is at flood glorifies everything it 
touches, enhaloes every place ard act, 
lifts the meanest thing to be divine, sends 
the thrill of its energy through the dull- 
est, puts life into that which seems death. 
Such a soul transfigures, if it may not 
transmute, everything it comes in con- 
tact with.—J. P. W. Ware. 


eee 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The New York Sun has received so 
many evidences of confused minds re- 
garding the beginning of the twentieth 
century that it will present a proof that 
the twentieth century begins after the 
year 1900 is ended, in the shape of a little 
conversation: 

Question—What is a year? 

Answer—Three hundred and sixty-five 
days. 

What is a century? 

One hundred years. 

When did the year 1 end? 

December 31 of the year 1. 

When did the year 2 begin? 

January 1 of the year 2. 

When did the year 99 end? 

December 31, A. D. 99. 

Did that complete a century? 

No. 

When was the century completed ? 

At the close of the year following 99, or 
at the close of the year 100. 

When did the second century bgin? 

January 1 of the year 1 of the second 
century, that is January 1, A. D. 101. 

When does the nineteeth century end? 

At the close of the nineteen hundredth 
year, or at the close of 1900. 

Q. When does the twentieth century 
begin? 

A. It begins on day No. 1 of year No. 1 
of the twentieth hundred years—that is, 
on January 1, A. D. 1901. 

We must still see one more Christmas 
before the twentieth century dawns. 


* 

NOTICE. 

The next lecture of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology will be held on March 
7th (Wednesday) at eight o’clock. Sub- 
ject of lecture, The Influence of Thought 
on the Physeal Organism, by Charles 
Brodie Patterson, editor of * Mind.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wales the new address, but not without this. 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer shouid 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
a our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 

e given. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ The Review of Reviews ”—New York— 
contains some interesting literature, and 
among the portraits given are Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama; Hon. A. J. Beve- 
ridge, Gen. White, the hero of Ladysmith, 
the late Lady Salisbury, the late Sir 

- James Paget (one of the most distin- 
guished British surgeons), the late Dr. 
James Martineau, Father Malone, and 
Father McGlynn, besides a fine character 
sketch of Mr. Moody. The article on “A 
French View of the German Empire” is 
one that is highly interesting as it brings 
Germany to our very door. Field Marshal 
Lord Roberts is the title of another ar- 
ticle, while “The Perilous Position of 
England,” by W. T. Stead is written with 
characteristic frankness. 

“Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine ”— 
Philadelphia—has for its principal story 
this month “ The Siren from Bath,” by 
Lewis Zangwill. A fine portrait of Hor- 


ace Howard Furness graces the first page 
of the magazine. Elizabeth B. Custer 
writes a sketch of “ A Woman’s Life on 
the Frontier.” 

“ Harper’s Magazine.”—-New York.—Dr. 
Henry Smith Williams writes an excellent 
article on the progress of science in the 
February number entitled ‘ To-day’s 
Science in Europe.” He explains how Dr. 
Dohrn began twenty-five years ago his 
laboratory organization which developed 
into the marine geographical laboratory 
at Naples, now the Mecca of all biological 
eyes throughout the world. “ The Missis- 
sippi Valley of the Future ” is a very in- 
teresting article. 

“The Ladies Home Journal.”—Phila- 
delphia.—A very important question is 
asked in the February number, namely, 
** Should women insure their lives?” The 
question is answered in the affirmative 
and reasons are given for so doing. Other 
interesting articles fill up the number. 

“The Arena.”—The January number 
opens with an article by Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis entitled “Why We Do Not Want 
the Philippines.” The trust question is 
treated by Mr. Charles Grant Miller and 
others, while several articles in this num- 
ber are devoted to the divorce evil. The 
need of a uniform law in the United 
States is admitted by all. 

“The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety ” 
—Hartford, Conn.—opens with a fine por- 
trait of the late Norman Kerr, M. D. The 
editor, Dr. Crothers, writes a biographical 
sketch of this eminent Englishman, which 
is sure to secure favorable comment. 

“The American Medical Journal ”—St. 
Louis, Mo.—contains a discussion on vege- 
tarianism. 

“ The Churchman ”—New York—Febru- 
ary 3d, contains an able article on the 
teachings of John Ruskin. It is an inter- 
esting article, and as many magazines 
have discussed his merits and demerits 
this one will be equally accepted as the 
others. 

“The Temperance Banner ”"—New York 
—contains many interesting stories for 
children on the temperance question. 
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“The Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter”—London and New York—contains 
an article on “ Why We Should Believe in 
Phrenology,” by J. B. Keswick. Some 
very good reasons are given in this com- 
pact article, one being that Phrenology 
teaches that the mind is not a unit, but 
that it is composed of certain primary 
powers, all distinct and capable of acting 
separately. ‘ Phrenology a Means of Self 
Knowledge,” by W. A. Williams, is an ar- 
ticle representing considerable thought 
and usefulness. 

“The Eclectic Medical Journal.”—At- 
lanta, Ga.—S. A. Whittaker calls attention 
to one phase of disease arising from 
epilepsy, giving its etiology, its symp- 
toms, its diagnosis, prognosis, and pa- 
thology. “The Value of Hypnotism,” by 
Prof. W. I. Honeycombe, of West Su- 
perior, Wis., who is a consulting Phrenol- 
ogist. He quotes Dr. John Quackenbos, 
who is emeritus professor of Columbia 
College, New York, who has been making 
experiments with hypnotism in the treat- 
ment of disease, assuming that it is proper 
to call the manifold afflictions of the 
drunkard and cigarette smoker diseases. 
He reports that he has practised on con- 
firmed cigarette smokers, drunkards, and 
persons with delusions, and states that 
his subjects have not only been cured tem- 


porarily, but so changed as to leave little 
doubt that the cures would prove perma- 


nent. To show how successful he was in 
curing victims of tobacco smoking the 
doctor says he succeeded in fifteen cases 
at the newsboys’ home in New York. His 
patients smoked from forty to fifty cigar- 
ettes a day. 

“The Homiletic Review.”—New York 
and London.—The opening article in the 
February number is by Rev. Frederick W. 
Farrar, D. D., Dean of Canterbury, Eng- 
land. His article is on “ The Temperance 
Progress in Great Britain in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” which gives an inter- 
esting digest of this most important 
movement. “The Ideal Americanism, II- 
lustrated in Washington,” is an article by 
the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D., 
which was an address or discourse given 
in Plymouth Church, December 10, 1899, 
in view of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of George Washington. 

“The Connecticut School Journal.”— 
“ Gingerbread Her Fortune,” is an article 
copied from the St. Louis “ Globe Demo- 
crat” on Mrs. Harriet Brainard, and 
shows what an immense amount of work 
this lady has accomplished. 

“The National Advocate.”—New York. 
—‘ Drinking Among Women” is an ar- 
ticle on Mrs. Fry’s work in Chicago, who 
has been making observations of the 
habits of women in regard to drinking. 
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“The Open Court.”—Chicago.—* China 
and the Philippines ” is an article by the 
editor in the February number, and at the 
present day it is one that can be con- 
sidered of considerable interest and im- 
portance. Roscoe C. E. Brown writes on 
“The Constitution of the Open Door,” 
and is highly instructive. 

“ Mind.”—New York.—‘ Mental health 
and disease ” is discussed by J. W. Wink- 
ley in a thoroughly practical manner. 
“ The metaphysics of music ” will be read 
with interest by all who have given the 
subject of sound a true amount of atten- 
tion. 

“The Humanitarian.”—New York and 
London.—In the February number there 
appears an article on long heads and 
short heads by C. O. Ovington. He quotes 
Herbert Spencer, who pointed out some 
time ago that there was a substratum of 
truth underlying the doctrines of Phre- 
nologists because clearly the process of 
mental evolution results in a “ physical 
division of labor,” by which special nerve 
centres are developed for the perform- 
ance of certain special functions. As he 
says, “ every mental faculty is an internal 
plexus of nervous connections corre- 
sponding to some plexus of relations 
among external phenomena that are 
habitually experienced.” It must not be 
forgotten that Herbert Spencer was an 
ardent admirer of Dr. Gall’s teachings as 
far back as 1844. The writer also quotes 
Professor McAllister, who recently stated 
as a physiological, and therefore ethno- 
logical truth, that the infantile and prim- 
itive skull is relatively long, and there is 
a gradual change, racial as well as indi- 
vidual, toward brachycephaly (short- 
headed type) which is certainly correlated 
with, and is apparently produced by, cere- 
bral activity and growth. 

“Physical Culture”—New York—for 
February contains interesting matter on 
the subject of health, longevity, and how 
to increase them. In this period of brain 
pressure, we must not forget that our 
bodies need restoring day by day. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“TIT received the little book ordered 
from you entitled ‘Shorthand and Type- 
writing,’ and find that it is one of the 
finest books on the subject that I have 
ever read. I have been in the last few 
years acting in the capacity of an aman- 
uensis, and have endeavored to secure 
any little book that might help me in my 
work, but I have secured no book on the 
subject of shorthand and typewriting so 
valuable as the one above mentioned.” 

John H. Logan, 
- Richmond, Va. 





1900 } 


“T have all the JOURNALS since 1887 and 
don’t want to miss a single number. I 
have studied Phrenology for seventeen 
years, and whatever success I have been 
able to attain has been due to my knowl- 
edge of Human Nature.” 

W. H. Dinsmore, Anita, Iowa. 


-aul B. Kington is now lecturing at 
Montour Falls, N. Y., and is meeting with 
success. His examinations give general 
satisfaction. 

The character sketches in the Child 
Culture Department should be read by 
every parent who is at all skeptical with 
regard to Phrenology. 

“ Health and Hygiene.”—*“ For Girls.” 
—By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd—is plain, prac- 
tical, and easily understood. This work 
is used in many schools for young ladies 
and very acceptable. The price is $1.00. 

The new edition of the “ Diet Ques- 
tion” is just off the press and sells at 
25 cents. This is a stepping-stone to the 
large work of “ Health in the House- 
hold,” $2.00, by Susanna W. Dodds, M. D. 

We carry a line of works on Physiog- 
nomy ranging from 10 cents to $5.00 

A few volumes of Lavater’s works can 
be procured at $10 a volume. 

The Student’s Set should now be pur- 
chased by every intending pupil for the 
class of 1900. 

The “Home Exerciser” is one of the 
most useful instruments to introduce 
into the family, and is sold at a price 
within the reach of all classes. Price 
from $2.00 to $5.00. 

Send $1.00 for a copy of “Food and 
Diet” and their relation to health and 
work. 

A few copies of the bound volumes of 
the JoURNAL for 1899 can be had for $2.00 
a volume. 

“T have taken the JoURNAL for several 
years and think it steadily improves. You 
are certainly doing a good work, and I 
wish you every success.” 

<. & D., 


Moor’s Mills, N. Y. 


“JT am successful in obtaining the best 
people for examinations, and am becom- 
ing acquainted with the foremost min- 
isters of this city. I think I can convert 
most of them to Phrenology. Find no 
difficulty in meeting their objections to 
the science and in convincing them of its 
utility. 

“The charts are excellent, the most 
complete, sensible and perfect ones I have 
ever seen. Splendidly adapted to my 
method of examination.” 

J. M. Fitzgerald, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“ Thanks for the new chart you sent me. 
It has some excellent new features.” 

H. G. Fowler, 
Kingston, N. Y. 
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One of our most successful agents is 
Mr. Owen H. Williams, who has just pur- 
chased 1,000 of “‘How to Read Charac- 
ter.” Other agents would do well to fol- 
low his example. 

“How to Study Strangers” ($1.50) is 
very popular with the graduates to have 
on their table to recommend to friends. 

We have a number of friends in the 
cause of Phrenology who take care to 
have one book on hand that will interest 
their circle of friends. By this means 
much good is done in spreading the cause 
of Phrenology. 

Works of the late Nelson Sizer still 
live and our list of works for teachers 
and students will adapt themselves to the 
taste of every mind. Complete circulars 
will be sent on application. 

We have only a few copies of the 1900 
Annual left. Price, 25 cents. 

“ Homo-Culture ” ($1.00) is the latest 
work by Dr. M. L. Holbrook and is said 
by some eminent thinker to be the best 
work ever written by this author. 

“The Hygienic Treatment of Consump- 
tion ” ($1.00), usually sold at $2.00, is a 
very excellent book. A very great ma- 
jority of all cases of consumption which 
have recdvered have been cured by hy- 
gienic remedies and not by drug medica- 
tion. In most cases the patients have 
applied these remedies themselves, often, 
perhaps, in a rude way; but even thus 
applied they have proved of the greatest 
advantage. 

“The February Number is now before 
me. In it I notice you have advertised 
your publications more than usual. If 
the JOURNAL itself and the works there- 
in described in particular or in the list, 
could have a very much wider circula- 
tion it would indeed be better for the 
world. You are faithfully doing your 
part to augment light, save from error 
and sin, guide the young, aid the house- 
hold, increase holiness and happiness. I 
think your patronage should be greatly 
enlarged, your plant every way estab- 
lished. 

“LL. Holmes. 
* Webster, Mass.” 


Mr. A. H. Welch has been lecturing at 
the Alberta Hall, Belleville, Ont., to large 
and appreciative audiences. He has taken 
Phrenology and Physiognomy for his 
subjects, and has given some good de- 
lineations of character. 

Miss Fowler has been invited to lecture 
at the Brooklyn Institute, on April 12th, 
at 4 p.m., on Child Culture, under the 
auspices of the Section on Educational 
Psychology. 


Am much pleased with the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 
J. D. C., Ewing College, Ill. 
j 
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“T understand the New Chart and can 
mark it correct, and like the tables and 
the blank leaves are a good addition to 
the Chart. J. . 8., 

“* Maquoketa, Ia.” 

“ After giving much time (in a way) 
to the studying of character from the 
head, face, and temperament, I must say 
I am very much pleased with your Jour- 
NAL, and shall send for it in two or three 
weeks. I also desire the Student’s Set.” 
J. W. H., Mich. 


“T cannot get along without the 


JOURNAL.” 
M. U. N., Tenn. 

“Kindly enter my subscription to the 
JOURNAL for 1900. You have my best 
wishes for even a larger -circulation. I 
wish it would find its way into every 
home, then Phrenology would be better 
understood by all classes than it is at 
the present. My experience teaches me 


that many so-called learned individuals 
who laugh at our science are quite ig- 


norant concerning it.” 
C., Toronto, Can. 
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WINTER COUGHS—GRIPPAL NEU- 
ROSES. 


That codeine had an especially bene- 
ficial effect in cases of nervous cough, and 
that it was capable of controlling exces- 
sive coughing in various lung affections, 
was noted before its true physiological 
action was understood. Later it was clear 
that its power as a nerve calmative was 
due, as Bartholow says, to its special ac- 
tion on the pneumogastric nerve. Codeine 
stands apart from the rest of its group, 
in that it does not arrest secretion in the 
respiratory and intestinal tract. In 
marked contrast is it in this respect to 
morphine. Morphine dries the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory tract to such 
a degree that the condition is often made 
worse by its use; while its effect on the 
intestinal tract is to produce constipation. 
There are none of these disagreeable ef- 
fects attending the use of codeine.—The 
Laryngoscope. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is im- 


proving. I could not get along without it. 
A. S., Rockford, O. 











A premium offer with the Phrenological Journal at $1.00 a year 


$3.25 for only $1.25 


Our PREMIUM OFFER of the YEAR ! 


EVERY READER SHOULD KNOW AND UNDERSTAND THIS EX. 
TRAORDINARY OFFER, IT MEANS MONEY LN THEIR POCKETS 


THE FARMEF IS INTERESTED! 
ENER IS eee ttre Lae 


THE GAR 

THE HOUSEWIFE. IS INTERE 

THE FLOWER GROWER IS INTERESTED! 
WHY - 


We have arranged with the world-renowned Seedsman, 
Harry N. Hammond, Fifield, Mich., to furnish his cele- 
brated Northern Grown Seeds and Monthly one year, 
which will be given to each new yearly subscriber, $1.00 
Cash, pour ¢ choice of Vegetable or Flower. 

OUR ¢ FFER IS THIS :—Seeds and Journal 

by ae git id. 

VEGETABLES 

Per 1 pkt. each. 

Beet, Crosby’s Egyptian... 5c 
Cabbage, EarlyW inningstadt Sc | Ageratum.......+-+--06+ 
Carrot, Imp. Long Orange... sc | Alyssum, Sweet 
Celery, White Plume.. ‘ Antirrhinum (Snapdrago 
Sweet Corn, First of All. Bachelor Button (Feverfew) x 
Sweet Corn, Evergreen - Balsam, Hammond's Superb. §¢ 
Cucumber, Early Russian. ....5c | Calliopsis...........+.++++e00+ 5¢ 
Lettuce, Early Prize Head... 5 7 Bird Flower.. ee 
Muskmelon, spat ere 


FLOWERS 
Per x pkt. each. 
















y Ford, sc Gandytuft, Dwarf. 
Onion, Red W ethersheld ... §¢ | Cosmos Hybridus.. 
Peas, Earliest and Brown.....10¢ Chrysanthemums, Annual... 
Parsnip, Hollow Crown....... sc | Carnation, Marguerite....... 
Radish, White Tip Scarlet.. 5c | Dahlia, Double. a 5c 
Spinach, Victoria.........-+++ 5c Dianthus, Chinese Pink...... 5c 
Squash, Summer Crookneck.. 5c | Four O’Clock, Marvel of ssi sc 
Squash, Warted Hubbard.... 5 Gourds, Mix ai 
Salsify (Vegetable Oyster).... Hollyhock Double.. 
Tomato, Trophy Red ....... Marigold, Tall.. 
Turnip, Strap Leaf Purple Mignonette, Giant se 
Ruta Baga, Hammonds Imp. §¢ as Morning Glory, Japanese.... §¢ 


Nasturtium, Dwarf.........++ 
Pansy, Hammond's a 4 


20 20 pkts, Vegetables, worth $1.15 15 
J . Sweet Peas, Eckfor 


Wild Flower Garden. seeeesers x 
25 pkts. Flowers, worth.....$1.20 
ALL THIS! 


THINK OF THIS BARGAIN! 
Now is the time—Send your order at once 








“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.”—Medical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and _ delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 
“An all-round soap, good for, the 


body and for the hair and scalp.” 
EVV E — Woman's Medical Journal. 
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Bapy’s Di Means of Child Cult 
Baby's Diary aS a Mcans of Chlid Cuiture 
Embryonic Character Studied and Developed—The Experiment an Assured Success 
—Child Study Reduced to a Science—Phrenological Demonstration from Life. 
OR A MANUAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
By JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Author f “The Barly Development of Our Children,” “Phrenology in the School,” “Physical Cu.ture,” “The Life of Dr. Gali, etc.,ete. 
250 pages, specially illustratea 
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~ ROCKWOOD 
The individuality of the book explains in a condensed torm: os 
Tsrctouocienn Ginet Te Recono 


I, The various bones of the skull. f “ 

II. The important parts of the brain. Te Peveroement oF Tie Gum 

annderte tem ay ree so that the characteristics of each AN INTERESTING AND INVALUABLE .REGORD OR 
y be easily detected. ARENTS: . 

IV. An original way of arranging the faculties as they de- 
velop in childhood. PO pay 

V. The location of the organs, not only as they appear in the Nec 
head, but in the brain. : 

VI. The physiognomical sign of each of the faculties, which 
has not been given in any previous work in a consecutive manner, 
or on any phrenological plan. 

VII. Each chapter is divided into two sections,—(a) contains 
a short explanation for teachers; and (0) for the children them- 
selves. 

VIII. There will be found a German equivalent appropriate 
for each English term; also the name of the discoverer is attached 
. to the description of each faculty. 

IX. It is intended as a stepping-stone for students who will 
find crumbs of knowledge presented in a new form. wage ns 

; envection of des 




















* & Weight .r.20+..-++ 
& Length . 2.0000 +++ 
Cireumteretics . .. 
& naa {Oe 
ws Height .. 





X. The seven groups of faculties are rearranged to suit the “A, Mies Traveled .. 
comprehension of children; and lastly, the book contains a 16. Protas Takes... 
glossary of anatomical terms which will prove of great help to 
the student. 

The chapters are fully illustrated, and contain reproductions of new photographs of children, skulls, and 
the human brain, most of which have been personally examined by the writer. The work possesses a wide 
outlook, not only in America but in England, where there are many who are interested in the subject. 

The book also contains an original chart, which can be used, if desired, by experts and teachers who under- 


stand the subject. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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DR. FOREST’S 
[VJ assace FRotters. 


The Reduction of Flesh 


is secured without Drugging or Dieting: by 
the use of the Massage Koller night and 
morning in accordance with directions; as 
much as six inches reduction in hip measure 
has been reported in a few weeks. : 

Women with excessive hip and waist de- 
velopement and men wit 
large abdomens should use 
the Roller; there will be a 
steady reduction in size 
with an increase in health 
and strength. 

Women should use No. 1 
or a pair of No. 2. Men 
either No.1 or No. 5, which 
is prefered by many as be- 
ing more convenient. 

A well known New 
York professional wo- 
man says: 

“In two months time I 
have reduced my hips six 
inches as shown by tape 
measurement and have had 
to have my gowns altered, 
All my friends noticed the 
improvement. I consider 
the Massage Roller one of 
my best friends.” 

PRICE-LIST. 
No. 1, 6 wheels, $2.00. No. 2, 4 wheels, $1.50 

No. 6. 12 wheels, Abdominal Roller. $4.00. 


FOWLER & WELIS ©0., 27 E. 21st St., New York 
Send for descriptive circular 











































For Reducing Hips, 


The Wonderful Mission 
of the Internal Bath 


Do you know that many of the greatest physicians of 
this city, including such authorities as Dr. Daniel Lewis, 
President of the State Board of Health, New York, Dr, 
Cyrus Edson, Late Chief Inspector of Contagious Dis- 
eases, New York, and Drs. Herman J. Boldt and W. B. 
De Garmo, both Professors at the Post-Graduate Hospi- 
tal, endorse and prescribe this treatment? Also that the 
following distinguished people are among its patrons: 
Princess Hartfeldt, Governor Pingree, of Michigan, ex- 
Governor Goodell, of Vermont, U. 8. Senator A. P. Gor- 
man, of Maryland, Richard Croker, of New York. General 
T.S. Peck, G. A. R., Vermont, Miles Devine, City Attor- 
ney, Chicago, IIl., Lillian .Russell, New York, and hosts 
of others? Do you know that it goes to the root of and 
eradicates scores of the most troublesome and dangerous 
diseases that afflict mankind? Do you know that an oc- 
casioual Internal Bath is a better preventive of illness and 
preserver of health than any other single means ? 

_ The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela- 
tion to those hitherto unacquainted with it. Itis used 
(by means of the **J. B. L. Cascade,’’ the only 
scientific appliance for this purpose) ~ | hundreds of the 

st-known people in New York and by innumerable 
ministers, lawyers, actors and other persons whose in- 
telligence gives unequivocal weight to their testimony. 

It is known that seven-tenths of all disease arises from 
the retention of foreign matter in the human system ; 
also that the greatest part of this waste is held in the 
colon, which is Nature’s sewer. Hence, the flushing of 
this sewer removes the greatest cause of disease. While 
immeasurably the best treatment for constipation, indi- 
gestion, etc., there is scarcely any known disease for 
which the ** J. B. L. Cascade” may not be confi- 
dently prescribed. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con- 
tains matter which must interest every thinking person. 
If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to call 
and make an appointment for a free treatment, but, if 

ou cannot call, write for our pamphlet, *‘The What, The 

Why, The Wav,” which will be sent free on application, 
together with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
1562 Broadway, New York (Bet. 46th & 47th Sts.) 














RIPANS 


















The woes which high living 
engenders 
In Society’s banquet attend- 
ers, 
Can be driven away 
By three Ripans a day— 
Of health they’re the greatest 
defenders. 


RIPANS 








Ripans Tabules (good suggestion) 
Cured my painful indigestion— 
Relieved my headache in a trice, 


Made my complexion smooth and 
nice, 
Cleansed my liver, made me sleep, 


Now I'm happy, life is sweet. 

















ANTED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 

will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 

life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-8 on 

the package and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 

10 for 6 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 

samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 

to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 








Watts case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on 
the package and aqaeps no substitute, R-I-P-A-N-S, 
10 for6 cents, may be had at any drugstore. Ten sam- 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York 
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THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


Announces the following New Temperance Publications 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 











GOLDEN GRAIN SERIES. 6 vols., 36 illustrations each, 72 pages each; per set... ........0...04-...000+ $1 50 
eee ye Fe Fo eek ree eee 1 25 
WILL HILTON’S WILL; or Father Against Son. By J.C. Cowdrick. 12m0. ...... ............seeeee eee 50 
ee ee, I, PU, nn. occc.ccnesccis swan sseetvicwesebeaeees 04s eee eeseesones 
SUMMERWILD. By Annette L. Noble. 12mo.,. a: 

HER READY-MADE FAMILY. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. “emo. 

LEWIS ELMORE, THLE, CRUSADE By Faye Huntington. 18mo. 25 cents. When mailed......... ... 30 
THE PARSONAGE SECRET. By Annette L. Noble. ismo. 25 cents. When mailed .........ccececseees 30 


SHALL LAW BE NULLIFIED ? 

ANARCHISM; OR, SHALL LAW BE NULLIFIED? 
A 32-page pamphlet, containing a description of the Canteen, with illustrations; the law as passed by 
Congress ; the opinion of Attorney-General Griggs in full; protests of Congressmen ; the press comments, 
etc., etc. <A perfect encyclopedia of the whole Canteen question. 5 cents single copy; $3.00 per 
hundred for distribution, 

A NATION’S CRIME AGAINST HER OWN SOLDIERS 
An address before the National Temperance a Publication House, at their annual camp-meeting 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., July 28th, 1899, by the Hon. HENRY B. METCALF, of Rhode Island. 16 pages, large 
12mo. 5 cents per copy; $3.00 per hundred for distribution, 

NULLIFICATION; By the Attorney-General of the United States 
An address to the President of the United States by a delegation of the National Temperance Society, and 
THE LEGAL BRIEF prepared by Col. Eli F. Ritter, attorney for the society, and presented to the President, 
and the letters, papers and protests submitted, herewith. A 48-page pamphlet. Price, by mail, single 
copy, 10 cents; $5.00 per hundred for distribution. 


TEMPERANCE PERIODICALS 
{1) THE NATIONAL = a 16-page monthly, devoted to the Temperance Reform throughout 
IEE SO sie 1 aa cuinss nics Beak ew aaisc 82> eo 68S 42 NOSd.69 ve Hons 45% SESS ERE NesE Seen Se REAE DS $1 00 
(2) THE YOUTH’S ‘TeMPERANCH BANNER, an iliustrated 4-page monthly, 25 cents per anna Semi- 
monthly, per y more 
(3) THE WATER- LY, ‘a small illustrated 4page monthly for very little folks. | Per ‘year. Loscodeneosraens 10 
Send for samples of all these papers. 
We have 2100 TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS: Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Leaflets, Periodicals, Songsters, 
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THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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We have prepared the gniy Cour in Mind-reading that has ever been written, It is pertpat and 
complete, It is divided into TV Y LESSONS. It teaches exactly how you can at_o 

an expert mind-reader and makes all clear and easy. Nothing will i you so much srofit ¢ or! so much 
entertainment as this course. Our reputation for progressive ar wy is well known. We have 
spent five ir in perfecting this Course. Send us your name and address, A POST-CARD will do, 
and we will mail you free a copy of the first lesson. SEND NO MONEY. We will also send you, 
absolutely free, the current number of our popular psychological magazine, 80 pages monthly. These are 
free gifts and you are under no obligation to buy anything. Write at once orour stock may be exhausted. 


THE PSYCHIC RESEARCH COMPANY, DEPT. TIMES-HERALD BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL 
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BY M. Ii. HOLBHROooxk, M.D. 
THE BOOK CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS: 12 Memory for Faces and Its Improvement. 


1 Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 13 Memory for Places and Localities, 
2 The Best Foundation for a Good Memory. 14 Culture of the Musical Memory. | ; 
3 Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fatigue; 15 Strengthening the Memory for Facts and Events. 


16 Memory for Figures and Dates. 


Memory and the C ] f th lood ; 1- 
emory anc irculation of the Blood; Qua 17 The Figure Alphabet. 


ity of the Blood; Memory and Disease ; Memory | ‘ 
and Narcotics. 18 Tricks of Memory. 

Exaltation and Degeneration of the Memory. 19 How to Learn a New Language, or the Surest and 

Memory and Attention. Most Effectual Way to Ensure an Easy and Ac- 

Memory and Repetition. curate Reproduction of Ideas. 

Memory and Associations, Links and Chains. 20 Culture of a Memory for Words. 

A Striking Example of Restoration of the Memory, 21 Advice to ¢ lergymen Concerning their Memories. 
and the Methods Employed. | 22 The Lawyer’s Memory. 

Methods of Memory Culture for Schools. 23 Mastering the Contents of a Book. 

10 Self-culture of the Memory. 24 The Art of Forgetting and what to Forget. 

11 Memory for Names and Its Culture. 25 Abnormal Memories. 


PRICE BY MAIL (ENGLISH 4s.), $1.00 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, LONDON 
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A CONQUEST OF POVERTY 


There is magic in the title. Its teaching appeals 
to the reason and is practical. Poverty can be over- 
There is opulence for all. Send fifty cents 


come. 
for a copy and bid farewell to poverty. Agents 
wanted in every locality, Write, enclosing, Stamp, 
for terms and territory. ye ms: 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION 
SEABREEZE, FLORIDA 


If you suffer 


from any form of chronic 
disease, the proper appli- 
cation of Mechanical Mas- 
sage—the invention of 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will 
cure you even after drugs, 
used for giving Me- aths,and electricity have 
chanical Massage. failed. 
For particulars call at or address 
THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
687 Madison Ave., N, E. Corner of 59th St., New York 
Geo H. Tayuor, MD. — G.H. PaTcHeN, M.D., 


Founder, Inventor of 
_Mechanical Massage. Medical Director. 


HEALTH AND WEALTH 
SCIENTIFIC TRUTHS and 
STARTLING FACTS. 

Natural Healing—a paying profes- 
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\ sion—taught by mail. Anyone can 
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it. Noexperimentation, results sure. 


Every known disease promptly re 
lieved. Special professional advice 
and paying advertising matter fur- 
nished. Act quickly. Golden har- 
vest sure. Circulars free. 


National i of Science, Dept. F. 0. 280, Chicago 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonabk.. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0., 





Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 
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EXPERIENCE 
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Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,35t8roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





HOW TO SUCCEED 
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Will Power tie herwise impossible, at- § 
=e on businesssuccess. All pos- 
sess this power. Learn how touse it. * Y 
TO POWER?” 30 cts. or 12cts. and addresses 
of three ministers, teachers or physicians, 
Circulars FREE, Add 


National Lastitute v1 science, Vept. F. 0. Bu, cailes 


MONEY IN HONEY! 


The Weekly 
American Bee Journal 
Tells all about it, 
Sample Copy Mailed Free 
G.W.YORK &CO. 
118 pasnenenate St., i. ILL 
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Presents the Metaphysical Thought of the World 
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Relating to the Metaphysical Movement. 
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the day : 


THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


465 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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RIPANS 





“ Real sick was I,” a poet said, 

“‘ Indeed I suffered sadly ; 

“Pain followed eating, all the time, 
“ And food digested badly. 


“Now I am cured; would you be 
well? 

“Seek here—these lines the secret 
tell.” 





\ 7 ANTED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A'N’'S 
will not benefit. ‘They banish pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word Rl P-A°'N’S on 
the package and accept no substitute. R‘I-P-A'N’S, 
10 for § cents, may be had at an, drugstore. Ten sam- 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 ceuts, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemica! Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


STRIKE OF A SEX 20° jesse" 








5 H y make 
Zuggassent’s Discovery v-jisz.c'scces 











FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys- 
teries, also large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and goods, 
with bottom prices. New Il- 
lustrated History of Free- 
masonry for Agents. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Munufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 








Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
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Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
Subscription price, 50 cents, 


1020 Marketi Street - San Francisco 
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ars of books on Health and Sexual Science fr 


Circul ee. 
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“The name itself suggests what Antikamnia is, and what its remedial properties are:—Anti (Greek-Avri). 
Opposed to, and Kamnia (Greek-Kapvoc), Pain—therefore, ““ANTIKAMNIA” (Opposed to Pain)—a remedy to 


relieve pain and suffering. 


“In certainty and celerity of action, it has been found superior to any of its predecessors in this field, espe- 
cially in cases of Acute and Chronic Neuralgia. Neuralgic Toothache, Tic-Douloureux, Myalgia, Migraine, 
Hemicrania, and all forms of Headache, yield to its influence in a remarkably short time, and in no instance have 
any evil after-effects developed. The chief claim advanced in favor of Antikamnia over all other products is, that 


its use is not followed by depression of the heart. 


“The dose for adults, which always gives relief in severe headaches, especially those of bookkeepers, 
actors, lawyers, students, mothers, teachers and nurses, in short all headaches caused by anxiety or mental strain, 
is two tablets, crushed, followed by a swallow of water or wine. It is the remedy for La Grippe. As a preventive of 
and cure for nausea while traveling by railroad or steamboat, and for genuine mal de mer or sea sickness, Antikamnia 
is unsurpassed, and is recommended by the Surgeons of The White § 

“There are very many important uses for Antikamnia, of which physicians as a rule may be uninformed. A 













tar, Cunard and American Steamship Lines. 





five grain Antikamnia Tablet prescribed for patients before starting on an outing, and this includes tourists, 
picknickers, bicyclers, and in fact, anybody who is out in the sun and air all day, will entirely prevent that demoral- 
izing headache which frequently mars the pleasure of such an occasion. This applies equally to women on 
shopping tours, and especially to those who invariably come home cross and out of sorts, with a wretched “‘sight- 
seer’s headache.” The nervous headache and irritable condition of the busy business man is prevented by the 
timely use of a ten grain dose. Every bicycle rider, after a hard run, should take two five grain Antikamnia 
Tablets on going to bed. In the morning he will awake minus the usual muscular pains, aches and soreness. As a 
cure and preventive of the pains peculiar to women at time of period, Antikamnia is unequalled and unaccom- 
panied by habit or unpleasant after-effect. If the pain is over the lower border of the liver, or lower part of the 
stomach, or in short, be it headache, side-ache, backache, or pain of any other description caused by suppressed or 
irregular menstruation, it will yield to two five grain tablets of Antikamnia. This dose may be repeated in an hour 
or two, if needed. For very prompt relief, it is advisable to crush the tablets and swallow them with a little wine 
diluted whisky or toddy. A dozen tablets kept about the house, will always be found useful in time of pain.’ 


Genuine Antikamnia Tablets always bear the monogram A 
GOOD DRUGGISTS OFFER NO SUBSTITUTES 


THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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128-PACE INSTRUCTION BOOK 

























Cultivate Health That Intoxicates with its Power and Intensity by Using 


Macfadden Health Exercisers 
FROM $2.00 TO $5.00 


Absolutely the only rubber exerciser on the market, giving all the advantages of ® 
complete gymnasium without the danger of injury from flying parts in case of breakage. 

The only exerciser on which the strength can be changed in-a moment from 
5 to 100 lbs., for man, woman, or child. 

Thousands of testimonials from doctors, lawyers, athletes, businessmen, students, 
famous beauties of the stage, etc., etc. 

Invaluable for strengthening, developing, and beautifying the body. 

Recommended by prominent physicians everywhere in the treatment of diseases of 
the lungs, digestive organs, and nearly all functional troubles. 

Weighs 2 lbs., can be put up anywhere without a tool. Invaluable in traveling. 


TWO BEST GRADES GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 


MACFADDEN HEALTH EXERCISER 


Style A, complete, with 128-page Instruction book, $5.00 | Style C, complete, with 128-page Instruction book, $3.00 
Style B, complete, with 1z8-page Instruction book, 4.00} | Style D, complete, with 32-page Instruction book, 2.00 


FOWLER &iWELLS CO.,§27"East 2ist Street,iNew-:York 2 
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Special Lessons by! Mail 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION "GIVEN 


Ph ne 
Psychology 
Physiognomy 


Aids in Character Reading 
given. 


In 
Mnemonics 


How to Secure a Good | 


Memory. 
The Study of 
Temperaments 


in Children. 


How to Become a Good 
Speaker 


Lessons in Oratory 
Stammering 


How to Understand and 
Cure it. 


Journalism 


How to Become a Jour- 
nalist. 


Each course"contains]ten lessons, 
all of which are based on phreno- 
logical ‘experience, and are the best 
of.the kind everjoffered to the public. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 27 E. 21st St.,New York 








HOMO- CULTURE 


A Book on Marriage 
and Heredity 


By M.L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
Price, $1.00 


treats of these two important subjects in a 
scientific, yet clear and simple manner. 

It tells the early history of marriage ; of the 
ideal marriage ; who should marry and who 
should not. It tells of heredity and prenatal 
influences and how these forces may be used 
to improve the race. It contains the practical 
experience of one father and mother in the 
early care of their baby. In a word, it is just 
the book to put into the hands of any who 
contemplate marriage or desire to become 
better informed on this important subject. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





Price by mail, $1.00, cloth binding 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street ~ New York 





| MEATLESS DISHES. Cook Book..... $0 10 


EUREKA CURE FOR COLDS, Hay Fever, 
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VEGETARIAN DIET FOR ATHLETES 5 
CLEANLINESS, THE FIRST PRINCI- 


PLES OF HYGIENE. Holtz......... 10 
PHYSICIAN’S IDEA OF VEGETARI- 

ANISM. Dr. Mathewson............. 5 
TWENTY-FOUR REASONS FOR VEG- 

OE SE ivasénisncskesevisses 5 


CLERICAL SPORTSMEN. J. Howard 
Moore, A.B. A protest against the vaca- 
tion pastime of some ministers of the 
gospel. Dozen, 50 cents 


RELIGION AND VEGETARIANISM (il- 
lustrated), contains: Why Some Mis- 
sionaries Fai]; Diet and Temperance ; 
Spurgeon’s Reproval (with portraits); 
Prof. David Swing’s Attitude (with por- 
trits); Appeal to Christian Workers. 
Dozen, 50 cents. 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST....... 5 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. Mann..... 10 


SALINE STARVATION, and How to 
Avoid It. Chas. D. Hunter, D.F.S. 
Scientific explanation of cause of arterial 
degeneration. Hints on preparation of 


foods so as to preserve essential salts. 
Dozen, 50 cents. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN 
By Dr. ALICE B. STOCKMAN 
Third edition. Revised, enlarged, and illus- 

trated. With special physiological plates. 

Nearly 400 pages. 
NO WORK OF THE KIND EVER HAD SUCH 

A PHENOMENAL SALE 

The author, in sympathy with the needs of her sex, 
discusses at length, with strength and purity, physical 
questions of the greatest importance. 

Cloth, $2.25. Morocco, $2.75 


SAMPLE copies of 100 different Leading News- 
papers and Magazines sent tu any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. U.S. 
Subscription Agency,216 N. Liberty St. ,.Indianapolis.Ind. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller’s Hote] has acquired 
can be traced to 
Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service, 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 
Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 





Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights — - 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 


etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 


Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 


Address : . 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
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“WHAT A 


YOUNG BOY 
OUGHT TO KNOW” 





Bishop John H. Vincent, DD,, LL.D. 


“You have handled with great delicacy and wisdom 
an exceedingly difficult subject. Your work has 
been well done.” 


Price, $1.00 Net, Post Free 


“WHAT A 
YOUNG GIRL 


OUGHT TO KNOW” 


Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 

“It is indeed what boys ought to know—the failure 
to know which has been the cause of many sorrows 
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ten centuries ago?” 








Price, $1.00 Net, Post Free 
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